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With the Editor 


NOVEMBER—when governors of states throughout the 

U. S. A. issue their annual proclamations declaring the 
last Thursday of the month a holiday for the giving of 
thanks—THANKSGIVING—at this appropriate time the pub- 
lishers of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING wish to express sincere 
thanks to readers, contributors and advertisers for their 
support, co-operation and well wishes expressed in various 
ways during the past 12 months. 

November is INDUSTRIAL FINISHING’S birthday—our first 
birthday. With November issue we start Vol. II, No. 1. We 
hope to build Vol. II bigger and better and thereby render 
greater service to readers and advertisers. 


Naturally we want to continue to merit more indorse- 
ment of the kind that has just come to our desk, volun- 
tarily, from the foreman finisher of the Angelus Furniture 
Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, California, who says: 


“Filling an important place in the finishing industry, 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING should come regularly into the hands 
of all engaged or interested to any extent in finishing. 


“Based upon an experience of upwards of 25 years in the 
finishing field, I thoroughly enjoy reading its up-to-the min- 
ute columns. 


“Well gotten up, thoroughly practical, brimful of infor- 
mation, and to the point, it is truly the finisher’s right-hand 
man; any of its practical suggestions, if made full use of, 
should be of big profit, and should materially lighten the 
ever-increasing production problems in any finishing room. 
Let success and more power be with you.” 


In a postscript this foreman finisher adds: “It might 
interest you to know that I have taken full advantage of the 
advertisements therein listed, in each case advising the firm 
where I noticed the advertisement.” 


Indeed, we are thankful. 


VRC 


Managing Editor 
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FILL THOSE PORES 


There is only one way of securing a good finish on 
open grained wood— 


Fill the Wood Perfectly! 


Paste filler used in the modern factory, no matter how carefully applied, 
does not fill all the pores and open grain. Neither does a coat of shellac 
or substitute remedy this evil. They surface but do not fill. 























Eliminate pin holes and open grain by filling all the pores and surfac- 
ing in one operation. 


Save time, improve your finish and speed production by using— 


No. 664 Quick Flint Filler 


“The Perfect Pigment First Coater’’ 


For use on all open grained woods. 

Fills and surfaces in one operation. 

Dries flat; can be sanded freely in three hours. 

Makes the varnish coat stand out better than shellac or substitutes. 
Does not raise the grain. Withstends water. 

Can be brushed or sprayed. Reasonably priced. 


Used by leading firms in the woodworking industry on TABLES, 
CHAIRS, CASE GOODS, CASKETS, REFRIGERA- 
TORS, STORE FIXTURES, etc. 


Write for a sample and be convinced 


MAYER & LOEWENSTEIN 


164 Water Street - NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturing Specialists since 1846 


VARNISHES - ENAMELS - LACQUERS - JAPANS 
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To Prevent Lacquer Blushing 





General Manager of Eureka Pneumatic Spray Co. calls attention to 
problems confronting users of modern lacquers, reveals some 
of the causes and tells how to remedy them 


By W. J. Smart 


INCE the first production of 

air-drying cotton lacquers and 
lacquer products, there has been 
probably nothing which has given 
users so much trouble as the so- 
called blushing, fogging or smoky- 
appearing surface which occurs 
on the work, mainly during the 
summer months. This also occurs 
with other solutions used in in- 
dustrial finishing, though prob- 
ably to a lesser extent. 


Moisture in Atmosphere 

Moisture is at all times present 
in the atmosphere. Such instru- 
ments as the thermometer will 
tell the story. For instance: A 
day in summer which may ap- 
pear abnormally hot will not reg- 
ister on the thermometer as hot 
perhaps as the preceding day, 
which was in reality five or six 
degrees hotter, yet it did not feel 
so hot. 

The oppressive feature of what 
we call a hot day is the excessive 
moisture in the atmosphere. This 
is called humidity. It is this 
moisture beyond any question 
which causes the smoky appear- 
ance on the freshly-finished work. 


A Refrigerating Influence 

Compression of air always cre- 
ates frictional heat. Expansion 
of air under pressure, being dis- 
charged through an orifice, is 
quite the reverse, creating cold to 
the extent or height of the com- 
pression. This chills the surface 
being finished. 
Also the solvents of lacquers 





and other solutions, being more 
or less volatile, create additional 
cold, by evaporation on the sur- 
face being finished. This joint 
refrigerating influence tends to 
condense the moisture in the at- 
mosphere, depositing it with the 
finishing solution on the freshly- 
finished surface, with the inevi- 
table result that the moisture so 
deposited “milks”, or turns the 
surface cloudy. 
An Interesting Test 

The writer has tested with a 
sheet of metal, blowing a volatile 
lacquer on same on a very humid 
day, and found that these joint 
refrigerating influences would 
condense the atmospheric mois- 
ture on the underside of said 
sheet of metal, where it would 
form in drops. 

It is, of course, indisputable 
that if the surface becomes cold 
enough to condense the atmos- 
pheric moisture on the underside 
of the sheet of metal, that it will 
likewise condense the moisture on 
the side being finished, though the 
moisture on that side will remain 
mixed with the solution, after- 
wards turning it milky. 

We have all noticed, at times, 
moisture forming on the outside 
of a water pipe on humid days. 
Sometimes this has been mistak- 
en for a leak. The reason, of 
course, is that the pipe being 
cold, it condenses the atmospher- 
ic moisture, which forms in drops 
on the cold surface. This is ex- 
actly what gives the trouble with 
spray finishing. 
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Drainage and Filteration 

In overcoming this trouble, the 
first requisite is that the pipe 
should be either galvanized 
or brass. Secondly, all overhead 
piping should be hung with the 
far end slightly higher than the 
end toward the air-receiving tank. 
This permits drainage of con- 
densation, which inevitably oc- 
curs in the overhead pipe line, 
back to the air tank where it can 
be drawn off at the cock provided 
on the tank for that purpose. 

All branches or drops, should 
first point upwards, not down, 
and then by the use of a return 
elbow, come down to the spray 
booth. The return elbow pre- 
vents drainage into the branches. 
The slight amount of condensa- 
tion which may occur in the 
branch from ceiling to booth, can 
readily be taken care of by the 
use of a small air filter at each 
outlet where the sprayer hose 
connects. 

The use of a larger filter to be 
placed, in most cases, alongside 
the air receiving tank is also ad- 
vised. Air is taken from the air 
receiver into this purifier and 
cleaned of all dirt, oil, oil vapor, 
and a large amount of its atmos- 
pheric vapor. The purified air 
then may be piped to the spray 
booths. 

By following these instructions, 
everything possible as regards 
the air supply has been taken 
care of. There is no need of a 
refrigerating plant; experience 
has shown that while such a plant 
will do no harm, it is expensive 
and will not take care of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 


Avoid Drafts 
The surrounding atmosphere 
cannot be dehydrated, but users 
can do a great deal to help them- 
selves if they will first prevent 





drafts by keeping all windows 
and doors closed. Secondly, see 
that the room is kept warm; if 
necessary, heat it. 

The heated finishing room, in 
summertime, will not seem as hot 
to the operator as it would if it 
were not heated and all the win- 
dows open. Heating the room 
will dry the atmosphere which 
comes in contact with the fin- 
ished surface, and assist to a 
large extent in preventing blush- 
ing. 





Spraying air should be free from excess 
moisture. 


Slow-drying Thinners 
In addition to the above rules, 
a final precaution should be borne 
in mind at all times when the 
weather is excessively humid. 
Most manufacturers of lacquers 
and other finishing products,— 
particularly since the war,—have 
been using solvents and thinners 
much more volatile than thereto- 
fore. Users should have their 
lacquer manufacturer or supply 
house furnish them with slow- 
drying, though more expensive, 
thinners, to be used in humid 
weather only. 
Close attention to these points 
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will assure all users maximum 
efficiency in remedying their 
greatest summer finishing prob- 
lem. Begin planning now for 
next summer. 


Spotting—Brown Specks 

Another trouble which many 
have to contend with, where the 
finishes are either transparent or 
delicate in color, has been the 
spotting or brown specks which 
would show up. This has caused 
considerable trouble, and has 
frequently been blamed on pot- 
ash, whereas it is nothing but oil 
from the compressor. 

Oil will pass from the heated 
air compressor with the air, 
through the pipes and even 
though carried along in the form 
of vapor, at the point of dis- 
charge through the spray nozzle 
the expansion of air will create 
sufficient cold to condense this 
vapor into small particles. This 
causes the spotted effect on the 
work. The use of a suitable air 
filter wil! eliminate this trouble. 








Keeping the Turntable 
Clean 

To keep the spray-booth turn- 
table clean, cover it with some 
kind of heavy paper that will 
stand a lot of wear. Some time 
ago I was in the varnish room of 
an automobile factory where the 
men were spreading varnish with 
brushes, and they had paper 
spread out to protect the floor 
from the drips. In reply to my 
inquiry one man said they changed 
the paper at the end of each 
week. 

Later I stepped into a furni- 
ture factory and saw the turn- 
table of a spray-booth covered 
with worn-out sandpaper which 
had been obtained from the ma- 
chine room. It required several 
pieces of this old sandpaper to 











cover the table, but the paper 
gave the desired protection. How- 
ever, considering the time re- 
quired to go after the sandpaper 
and sort it out, the more econom- 
ical way is to buy a roll of heavy 
paper especially for the purpose. 
Paper from the roll can be more 
easily and quickly put on the 
table than sandpaper, and the 
time saved is worth more than 
the material used. 

If a turntable is already coated 
with varnish, or some other fin- 
ishing material, it can be cleaned 
with caustic soda dissolved in 
water in the proportion of one- 
half pound of soda to a gallon of 
water. Pour the caustic soda in 
the water; then step back quick- 
ly to avoid getting splattered 
when the water begins to boil, as 
it will before the soda is all dis- 
solved. When the mixture stops 
sputtering it should be stirred to 
complete the dissolution of the 
soda. For applying it, use a long- 
handle brush or a swab made by 
tying a rag on the end of a stick. 
Keep the hands away from it, for 
a drop of caustic soda solution 
will quickly eat into the skin. 
Handle the dry caustic soda care- 
fully to prevent the dust flying 
in the air. If this dust from caus- 
tic soda settles on the skin, or 
enters the nostrils, it will cause 
severe irritation. 

After the caustic soda solution 
has been applied, rinse the turn- 
table with clear water, but keep 
the hands away from the turn- 
table. Use a mop and wringer 
for the purpose.—Ralph P. Josy- 
lin. 





There is a fine waterproof 
sandpaper on the market, that 
gives results which very closely 
rival a surface rubbed with pum- 
ice stone and water. 
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Lighting Fixture Lacquering 


Decorative metal finishing, having been modernized by the introduc- 
tion of new materials and equipment, is now capable 
of considerable variation to produce 
many beautiful effects 


By R. L. Masterson 


HE FINISHING of gas and 

electric light fixtures is one 
of the very oldest uses of nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. It was in this 
industry that lacquers first 
gained wide popularity. The 
quick-drying, hard, durable, tar- 
nish-resisting properties of lac- 
quer made it ideally suited for 
this purpose. 

Brass-Plated Metal 

Most lighting fixtures today 
are made of brass-plated metal. 
Lacquer adheres well to brass and 
produces a very durable finish 
that will withstand considerable 
rough handling during shipment 
and _ installation. Furthermore, 
the finish is waterproof and is not 
easily harmed when the house- 
wife washes her fixtures with a 
damp or soapy cloth. The beau- 
tiful, rich, velvet luster gives a 
very refined appearance to the 
finish. 

Before starting to finish these 
fixtures, the metal must be abso- 
lutely clean and free from all 
grease, or other foreign mate- 
rials. This holds true in finish- 
ing any metal surface with lac- 
quer, but it is especially neces- 
sary where a smooth, even-luster, 
tenacious finish is wanted, as on 
fixtures. 

Cleaning the Metal Surface 

The usual cleaning procedure is 
to take the parts from the plating 
bath, run them through an acid 
cleaning bath (cyanide is fre- 
quently used), then into a hot 
water rinse and then dry them by 





tumbling in sawdust. The saw- 
dust is then brushed off and the 
parts coated in a_ reasonable 
time, before they begin to tarnish. 


Care should be taken not to 
handle the parts with greasy 
hands after they have been 
cleaned. 


Today, there are four main 
types of lacquer finishes on light- 
ing fixtures. A great variety of 
effects can be produced with any 
of these types by a judicious 
choice of colors and by proper 
manipulation during application. 


Clear Lacquer Finish 

The natural or clear lacquer 
finish is the first type. The clear 
lacquer is reduced to the proper 
spraying or dipping consistency 
and applied over the clean, bare 
metal to give additional luster 
and to prevent tarnishing. Two 
types of clear lacquer are used— 
one to give the so-called brushed 
brass finish on brass plated work, 
and the other for use over nickel 
or silver plate work. The silver 
lacquer is especially pale in color. 


Bronzed Lacquer Finish 

The second type of lacquer fin- 
ish is produced with various 
shades of bronze powders mixed 
with clear bronzing lacquer. For 
the more glossy, lighter tints, a 
pale gloss lacquer is used and it 
does not require a coat of clear 
lacquer over the bronze coat to 
give luster to the finish. For the 
darker and flatter finishes and 
antique effects, or where a coat 
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of clear lacquer is used over the 
bronze coat, an ordinary clear 
bronzing lacquer can be used. 

Antique effects are produced 
by applying burnt umber in 
japan, or other japan colors, over 
the coat of bronze powder, after 
it is dry. The japan color is re- 
duced to the proper consistency 
with naphtha and before it is dry 
the excess is wiped off, leaving 
high lights with the bronze pow- 
der showing through on the 
raised portion of the fixture and 
an antique or smudged effect in 
the depressed portions. By vary- 
ing the shade of the bronze pow- 
ders or the shade of the japan 
color an unlimited range of color 
effects can be produced. 

The amount of bronze powder 
used varies according to the na- 
ture of the powder and the finish 
desired, but from 18 to 24 oz. of 
powder to the gallon of reduced 
lacquer, is the usual range. Only 
enough powders should be mixed 
at one time to take care of the 
immediate work in hand and they 
should not be allowed to stand 
over from one day to the next, 
because some of the powders 
change color and body up while 
standing. 


Colored Lacquer Enamels 
The third class of lacquer fin- 


ishes is obtained with colored 
lacquer enamels. These are re- 
duced in various proportions, 


ranging from five parts of lac- 
quer and one part of reducer, to 
nine or ten parts of lacquer and 
one part of reducer, depending 
upon the shade of the enamel, the 
other 


covering properties, and 
qualities. If desired, these fin- 
ishes may also be antiqued with 
japan _ colors reduced with 
naphtha. 

The popular tones and hues of 
colored lacquer enamels are: 


gloss white, ivory, cocoa, taupe, 
pink, blue, green, maroon, flat 
black and gloss black. 


Stippled Lacquer Finish 

The fourth and newest type of 
lacquer finish is the so-called 
stipple finish which is produced 
by applying a coat of specially 
prepared stipple lacquer, sprayed 
full body through a special stip- 
ple gun which does not atomize 
the lacquer finely but puts it on 
with a rough stippled effect. 

Low spraying pressures 
(around 30 Ibs.) are used for ap- 
plying stipple lacquer. When the 
stipple lacquer is dry it is fol- 
lowed with a coat of colored lac- 
quer enamel or a coat of bronze 
powders in a bronzing lacquer. 
Antiquing can be done with japan 
colors which have been reduced 
with naphtha. The results in 
either case are very beautiful. 

As mentioned previously, the 
clear or natural lacquer finishes 
can be applied by either spraying 
or dipping. The bronze powder 
solutions and the lacquer enam- 
els are applied only by spraying. 
Usually only one application is 
given, the fixture part being 
slowly revolved while the lacquer 
is being applied. This is kept up 
until the proper film and covering 
is obtained by one application. 


Drying the Finish 

Practically all lighting fixture 
manufacturers make a practice 
of running the freshly-coated 
work through a heated tunnel on 
a conveyor chain. The tempera- 
ture in the tunnel is usually 
maintained at 120 to 150 deg. F., 
and the chain is run at such a 
speed as to allow the parts to re- 
ceive this temperature for a per- 
iod of 8 or 10 minutes. This 
mild application of heat reduces 
the possibility of blushing and 
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enables the fixtures to be as- 
sembled or packed for shipment 
soon after they are delivered 
from the tunnel, thus saving con- 
siderable time. 





Staining Gum to Match 
French and Huguenot 
Walnut 

Many finishers have difficulty 
in matching gum wood with 
French gray and Huguenot wal- 
nut. Stain manufacturers are 
now giving special attention to 
this matter, and the finisher who 
is having trouble along this line 
should first consult the stain ad- 
vertisers in this journal, for a 
solution of the problem. 

There is one thing, however, 
that must not be lost sight of, and 
that is that no matter what stain 
is used one cannot make walnut 
out of gum wood, especially in so 
light a color. The most that can 
be reasonably hoped for is to 
match the general tone. 

A great deal depends on the 
kind of gum wood, as to what ef- 
fect will be produced and what 
the method of procedure should 
be. If the gum wood is red or 
black, and the walnut is bleached, 
the gum may be darker than the 
walnut. Thus the gum, too, must 
be bleached. 

A good bleach can be made by 
dissolving %-lb. of oxalic acid 
crystals in %-gal. of hot water. 
Give the wood such repeated ap- 
plications as are necessary to ob- 
tain the desired shade, and then 
wash off with clear water to re- 
move all trace of the acid. 

A 10-percent solution of hydro- 
sulphite of soda is also a splen- 
did bleach, and is often effective 
where the oxalic acid fails. It 
has one other advantage in that 
it does not have to be washed off 
afterward, though repeated ap- 


plications may sometimes be nec- 
essary to produce the desired re- 
sult. 

After the gum wood has been 
reduced to the desired shade, 
stain it with a solution made by 
dissolving 1-oz. of walnut crys- 
tals in 3-qts. of water. This so- 
lution can be made lighter or 
darker by changing the propor- 
tions. Sometimes a very weak 
scarlet stain, applied prior to the 
walnut crystal stain, will help 
greatly in producing the correct 
shade; but it must be very weak 
—barely tinted.—I. F. B. 





Polychrome Finishing 

Polychroming is the artificial 
reproduction on wood of some of 
Nature’s finest efforts. In early 
autumn, when the life-giving sap 
of trees is returning to the roots, 
Nature decks the trees and shrubs 
in lovely colors beautifully blend- 
ed. No harsh or striking colors 
are in evidence—only subdued 
shades of almost every color. 

In polychrome work we en- 
deavor to obtain a somewhat sim- 
ilar effect—a blending of many 
colors. The methods of doing the 
work vary with different artists 
and finishers; each tries to attain 
the same end, though seldom are 
two pieces made to look exactly 
alike. Polychrome comes to us 
from the distant past. The 
carved and fluted columns which 
have been handed down through 
the ages, were frequently orna- 
mented with paintings in various 
colors. As we view these col- 
umns today we do so as through 
a veil of mist. The storms of 
many centuries have subdued the 
brightness of the colors and hid- 
den them behind the dust of the 
years. 

Polychrome work can be done 
only on a surface that is fluted 
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and carved—never on a plain sur- 
face. The first operation is the 
application of a coat of liquid ma- 
terial to seal the pores of the 
wood. A coat of thin shellac or 
wood lacquer is usually suitable 
for this purpose. Next comes a 
coat of stippling material. After 
this coat has set sufficiently to be 
tacky and plastic the stippling 
may be done with a stiff brush, 
a coarse fiber brush being best. 

The idea is to touch the stip- 
pling material gently with the 
end of the brush and in pulling 
the brush away, draw the mate- 
rial out into sharp points. In this 
condition the material is allowed 
to dry for about 24 hours. The 
condition of the material at this 
time will depend largely on how 
thick it was applied. The thicker 
the coating of stippling material 
the more pronounced will be the 
stippling after it becomes dry. If 
very thick it will draw out and 
dry in long sharp points. If mod- 
erately thin it will have the ap- 
pearance of merely being pebbled. 

Following the stippling opera- 
tion the process will depend on 
the effect desired. Usually the 
surface is coated with a thin 
lacquer of any color desired. 
When this is dry the various 
shades of harmonizing colors are 
applied either with a spray or 
brush as occasion requires. The 
main thing is to have harmoniz- 
ing colors and foilow the lines of 
the article worked on, so that the 
design of the article and that of 
the colors will not conflict. To 
learn how to work this out it 
would be well to obtain a sample 
of high-grade polychrome work 
and study it very carefully so as 
to get the idea of design; then 
follow out your own idea of 
shades of colors. 

After all the colors have been 
applied and are dry, mix a paste 














of pulverized rottenstone and 
turpentine, and apply a coat of 
this to the work. Wipe it off al- 
most immediately with a _ soft 
cloth. The rottenstone is very 
fine end will find its way into 
every little indentation and pore, 
giving the work the appearance 
of being covered with a veil of 
dust such as centuries of time 
would produce. 


The above is the real poly- 
chrome, but imitations some- 
times are made without the stip- 
pling. The wood is stained and 
finished in the ordinary way and 
colors are applied in the same 
manner as in the real work. 
Sometimes this is done only on 
the bases of piano lamps and 
reading-lamp stands. Sometimes 
the posts of the lamps are carved 
and the carvings are colored in 
various shades while the wood be- 
tween the carvings is left in wal- 
nut or mahogany color. 


About all that can be done in 
the way of giving directions for 
this kind of work is to lay down 
certain fundamentals, and leave 
the finisher to work out the de- 
tails for himself. It does not 
necessarily require an artist to do 
this but the workman must have 
some artistic ability —T. K. Ken- 
son. 


Important Deal at Indianapolis 


The entire business of the A. 
Burdsall Co., paint manufacturers 
in Indianapolis, Ind., since 1867, has 
been purchased by the Indianapolis 
Paint & Color Co. The combined 
annual business of the two con- 
cerns will reach nearly $2,000,000. 

The new owners will continue 
the Burdsall plant and organiza- 
tion as a separate establishment, 
and the trade marks and brands 
will remain as before. Marion E, 
Ensley, president of the Burdsall 
Co., will retire and Chas. M. Malott, 
pre ‘sident of the Indianapolis Paint 
& Color Co., will succeed him. > 
L. Bassett, general manager; F. 
Guth and C. B. Henkle will setae 
= offices under the new owner- 
ship. 
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Getting True High-Light Effects 


Foreman Finisher of chair factory explains some of the requirements 
of true high-lighting and tells how to obtain them with 
modern materials and equipment 


By Geo. S. Paine 


IGH-LIGHTING and two-ton- 

ing seem to have met with a 
widespread popularity that is 
ever on the ascendency. To pro- 
duce the desired effects in the 
most economical way has called 
forth the ingenuity of every fur- 
niture factory finisher. 

There are numerous ways of 
obtaining the high-light effect and 
a myriad of materials that can be 
used for the purpose. Probably 
each material and process has 
some advantage over others that 
adapts it to different require- 
ments. Where an article is to be 
dipped in water stain, several 
methods may be practiced. 


Depends Upon Ground Color 


If the ground color is light and 
the high-light effect has to be 
brought out by shading about the 
surfaces, it is well to stain first 
and then, with a stronger solu- 
tion of the same stain or with a 
black added to it to deepen the 
tone, put in the shading with an 
air brush. Or, if an oil pigment, 
glazing stain, spirit stain, colored 
shellac or a colored lacquer is to 
be employed for shading, the sur- 
faces should be filled before ap- 
plying the shadows. 

If the general tone of the fin- 
ish is dark and the high-light is 
to be obtained by making the 
surfaces lighter in places, the 
work may be done in other ways. 
When water stain is used a 
sponge, or cloth wet in clear 
water, may be used to wash the 
stain from the high-light portions, 


or these places may be sanded off 
when dry with fine sandpaper or 
steel wool. 

Stains and Fillers Important 

In case of an oil stain, a ben- 
zined cloth will lighten the stain 
at the required points, but there 
is danger of the filler undoing 
the work. A filler carrying a 
heavy load of color would, in any 
case, greatly modify any high- 
lighting put in before filling, so 
that in the preliminary work it 
would be necessary to greatly 
exaggerate the effect desired on 
the final finish. 

If a water stain were to be 
used over the filler for shading, a 
little alcohol will aid the pene- 
tration, but such a practice could 
not be recommended. If a differ- 
ent tint should be desired in the 
high-light, it might be brushed on 
and wiped to the desired shade, 
the material used deciding just 
where, in the process, this work 
should be done. 

A Striking Effect 

A case to point is a Tudor 
Chair of birch; the high-light 
looked so raw against the shade 
of mahogany chosen for it that 
we tinted the high-lighted sec- 
tions with a weak solution of 
brilliant-red water stain, after 
the high-light had been sanded in. 
If a chair finished this way were 
to be placed before a fireplace, it 
would have the appearance of re- 
flecting the flames—a beautiful 
and striking effect indeed. 

One caution I would add to all 
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high-lighting operations — they 
should blend into the basic color 
of the chair. A shadow that isn’t 
thinned out to the edges gives the 
appearance of a blotch that spoils 
entirely the artistic intentions de- 
sired of the finish. 


With the Air Brush 
In high-lighting with an air 
brush, the operator should 
shorten each sweep of the gun so 
that the depth of color at the 
corners gradually thins out and 





A chair high-lighted. 


allows the under color to more 
and more influence the general 
effect. 

The high-light was probably 
inspired in duplicating old orig- 
inal pieces that had acquired an 
“honest to goodness,” true high 
light effect through years of 
service. In modern finishes it 
often taxes one’s imagination to 
conceive how wear could possibly 
come in some places where we 
find it necessary or desirable to 


show high-light effects, but it has 
emphasized many beautiful fea- 
tures in design of some pieces of 
furniture—features that would 
have otherwise been overlooked 
and so we have to put it where 
it shows to best advantage. 





Coloring Fillers 

The colors mostly used for col- 
oring filler are, burnt umber, 
Vandyke brown, sienna, rose pink 
and drop black. Some finishers 
buy their fillers ready colored; 
others buy a white filler and color 
it themselves to suit their various 
finishes. Some finishers who 
color ‘their filler, themselves, do 
so with dry colors; others use 
colors ground in oil; still others 
use colors ground in japan. 

On several occasions I have 
been asked which is preferable, 
and which is the most economical 
way to use colors for coloring 
filler. I have made fillers for a 
great many years, and have used 
these colors in all three ways. 
I do not hesitate to condemn the 
use of dry colors as being waste- 
ful and inefficient. 

To get results from dry colors 
one must use almost an equal 
quantity of color and silex, which, 
of itself is sufficient to condemn 
it, because no coloring matter 
makes as good a filler as does 
silex. In the next place dry col- 
ors are more expensive than 
silex, and this increases the cost 
of the filler. 

The reason why a large quan- 
tity of dry coloring matter is re- 
quired to color filler is on ac- 
count of it not being finely 
ground. The finer a color is 
ground the more effective it is as 
a coloring for another pigment. 

Coming to the colors ground 
in oil and japan, here is less room 
for making a choice than there is 
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between either of them and dry 
colors. They are both finely 
ground, though as a rule japan 
colors are superfine and there- 
fore more effective. 

Filler should not be colored 
with drop black alone, unless a 
gray filler is desired for some 
special work. The white silex 
and the black make a gray. Drop 
black should be used only where 
one desires to darken one of the 
other colors. A moderate amount 
of Vandyke brown or umber will 
make a brown filler, the shade of 
which can be varied by varying 
the amount of color used. 

If a real dark filler is desired 
a small amount of drop black 
may be added to either of the 
above-named colors until a black 
filler is produced, or one that will 
have a black appearance in the 
pores.—C. L. Young. 





Baking Oven News 


In producing the protective 
and ornamental finish to articles 
of wood, metal, etc., the baking 
oven plays a most important part. 
An article treated with the best 
japans or enamels will have the 
finish ruined by improper oven 
baking. Well finished products, 
while not always more efficient 
than those poorly finished, cer- 
tainly are more pleasing to the 
eye and tend to create a greater 
volume of sales. 

Realizing the importance of 
heat treatment necessary to prop- 
er industrial finishing, Skinner 
Brothers Mfg. Co., Inc., with fac- 
tories located at St. Louis, Mo., 
and Elizabeth, N. J., have devel- 
oped, after a year’s experimental 
work, their “revolving door oven”. 
This unit is being produced at 
Elizabeth, N. J., in three stand- 
ard sizes. 

Materials to be dried or baked 





are placed on, or suspended from, 
grids that fit into racks on both 
sides of a revolving door. These 
racks are adjustable and can be 
spaced at 4-in. intervals, depend- 
ing on the size of the articles be- 
ing treated. 

A half turn of the revolving 
door places a charge within the 
oven and at the same time re- 
moves a finished bake. This is 
done very quickly and with a min- 
imum temperature drop in the 
oven. 





Revolving the door changes position of 
racks so that a new charge is admitted to 
oven when another is withdrawn. 


Heat is applied by the indirect 
method, with either gas, electric- 
ity, oil, or steam as the heating 
medium. Articles being baked 
are not exposed to the products 
of combustion. This method per- 
mits the baking of light color 
paints or enamels, as well as the 
darker japans. 

The oven is constructed of 
sheet metal panels encasing heavy 
layers of a heat-resisting insula- 
tion. All edges are re-enforced 
with steel angles. The corners 
are held together by patented cor- 
ner plates. Asbestos heat break- 
ers are inserted at all points 
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where heat losses might oecur 
through means of direct — 
tion. 

The door is of rigid constrvé- 
tion, heavily insulated, and piv- 
oted in ball bearings. It is sealed 
to the oven front by means of 
angular corner members and 
double flexible and adjustable 
wipers along the top and bottom 
edges. It is locked by four swing- 
ing latches attached to the cor- 
ner members, which engage with 
wedges attached to the door. The 
binding action of these latches 
draws the corner members 
against the door front. The en- 
tire mechanical apparatus in con- 
nection with the door operating 
mechanism is very simple and will 
not get out of order. 

Ample provisions are made for 
balancing the oven chamber and 
taking care of light and heavy 
fumes given off during the bak- 
ing process of japans and enam- 
els. Part of the fumes are drawn 
off from the bottom and part 
from the top of the baking cham- 
ber, through flues controlled by 
one damper. 

Fresh air for circulation is 
drawn through pipes passing 
through the combustion chamber 
where it is preheated before en- 
tering the baking chamber. This 
air can be arranged to be taken 
from the outside atmosphere, or 
from the room and drawn 
through a filter, when desired. 

Each oven is manually or auto- 
matically controlled as desired, 
and will maintain uniform con- 
trolable temperatures up to from 
500 to 550-degs. Each oven is 
supplied with positive and uni- 
form circulation by means of a 
small exhauster located on the 
top of the oven. 








‘>; Lacquer Soivents -- 

New solvehts are ecmirg ‘into 
the industry all the.time. It is 
hard ‘ to predjct | ‘wKat bog of 
these ‘solventS niay accomplish. 
Some are being imported from 
Germany, some are being devel- 
oped by the oil companies on this 
side, and the balances of solvents 
are being changed. 

We find that changing solvents 
and the particular composition of 
our so-called thinner material 
makes a vast difference in the ap- 
plication of the lacquer, its flow- 
ing qualities, its lustre and many 
other qualities. 


According to figures compiled 
by the Industrial Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, the 
automotive industry consumed in 
the 12 months ending June 30, 
1925, 12,700,000 gallons of paint 
and varnish—an average of more 
than 1,000,000 gallons per month. 


Gilbert Spruance Co. Open New 
Lacquer Plant 


The Gilbert Spruance Co. for 15 
years specialists in the manufacture 
of quality stains, fillers and other 
wood finishing materials used by the 
furniture industry, is now adding a 
lacquer plant to their factory in Phil- 
adelphia. This lacquer plant, like 
the other manufacturing facilities of 
the company, will be completely 
equipped to turn out high-grade, de- 
pendable products, utilizing the most 
modern manufacturing processes, 

For several years the company’s 
laboratory staff has been conducting 
a thorough research into the manufac- 
ture and use of wood lacquers. The 
results of this work are now about 
to be placed at the disposal of the 
furniture trade through a new line 
of clear lacquers, which are expected 
to be ready to market on November 
1st. 

The work of manufacturing these 
products is in charge of a skilled lac- 
quer chemist—a man who has had 
exceptional training and experience, 
both in the production and application 
of wood lacquers. The production 
will at all times be under that scien- 
tific laboratory control by which The 
Gilbert Spruance Co. maintains uni- 
form standards of quality. 
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- » Paint: Shop Auto Finishing 
Technical Director of large concern: calls attention to problems 
+ involved -in automebile refinishing shops and explains 
certain features of varnish, lacquer and oil- 
enamel finishing systems 


By Wayne R. Fuller 


bape past two years have wit- 
nessed a revolution in the 
finishing methods employed by 
automobile manufacturers. Where 
everything was varnish and high- 
bake black enamel, today varnish 
has given first place to lacquer 
enamel, and low-bake colored 
enamels are being used on no 
small scale. To inquire the rea- 
son for this change would be be- 
side the purpose of this article; 
enough that it is with us and is 
likely to be permanent. 


New Finishes—New Problems 

Obviously, a change so radical 
as the use of lacquer enamel, her- 
alded by extensive national ad- 
vertising, must create a demand 
for the same kind of finish on 
used cars. The ordinary paint 
shop lacked the special equip- 
ment required to handle lacquer 
and was no less handicapped 
through having no experience 
with it, consequently it was un- 
able to satisfactorily meet this 
unexpected situation. 

To some of the more venture- 
some paint shop owners, lacquer 
represented an opportunity to get 
in on the ground floor with a good 
proposition and they hastened to 
equip for lacquer work by in- 
stalling the necessary spray out- 
fit, exhaust system, etc. Then 
their troubles began. Some gave 
it up as a bad job, but the ma- 
jority doubtless have persevered 
and, with increasing experience 
and knowledge, are able to turn 
out acceptable jobs on a profit- 
able basis. 





Most of the shops using lacquer 
are finding their costs higher 
than was anticipated and this 
tends to keep them wondering 
whether they have found the ul- 
timate finish. On the other hand, 
most of the shops that continued 
with varnish exclusively are find- 
ing that much of their old trade 
is drifting away from them be- 
cause the car owners want a more 
durable finish and do not want to 
lay their cars up longer than a 
week. Within the past year the 
situation has been further com- 
plicated by the advent of a line 
of oil enamels that are refined to 
a point where they meet the ex- 
acting requirements of the pro- 
fessional finisher. 

It should be recognized at the 
outset that it is not a question of 
what is the one best finishing 
system, as the answer will de- 
pend on the price of the car, the 
care it receives, the owner’s pref- 
erence and other circumstances. 

We can safely assume that the 
three major systems mentioned 
will all be used more or less for 
years to come. The real prob- 
lem is to determine the advan- 
tages and limitations of each and 
thus to arrive at its proper place 
and importance. It should then 
be possible for each shop owner 
to decide what system or combi- 
nation of systems will best meet 
his particular needs. 


Varnish Finishes 





There is no occasion to tell a 
finisher either the good features 
or bad features of a varnish fin- 
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, ish. He knows only too well what 
a long, tedious process it is to 
turn out a varnish job, how diffi- 
cult it is to make a fair profit on 
such work and how often there is 
a “come back” on lack of durabil- 
ity. On the other hand, the fin- 
isher appreciates fully the sur- 
passing beauty of a good varnish 
job. He is mindful, also, of the 
fact that varnish work can be 
done without special equipment. 





But no matter what the fin- 
isher might like to use, the ma- 
jority of car owners are going 
to insist upon a finish that gives 
longer service than the most dur- 
able finishing varnish made. It 
can, therefore, be expected that 
varnish will be used on a much 
smaller scale, its main applica- 
tion being on high-priced cars, 
owned by people who want the 
most beautiful finish obtainable 
regardless of cost. This means 
that unless a shop plans to spe- 
cialize on a restricted class of 
trade it should not place its main 
reliance in varnish work. 


Lacquer Enamels 

It is more difficult to discuss 
lacquer enamels, because they are 
in such a comparatively early 
stage that important improve- 
ments are bound to occur. 

A study of the finishing sys- 
tems recommended by the differ- 
ent lacquer manufacturers will 
show considerable variance, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that as 








time goes on they will come more 
nearly together. Even now some 
of the trends are quite plain. For 
instance, it is clear that all coats, 
with the possible exception of the 
primer, will be made on a lacquer 
base; also, that the finishing 
enamel will be a product having 
at least a fair degree of gloss. 

In view of the inevitable im- 
provements in lacquer enamel, 
our appraisal of it must take 
into account future probabilities 
as well as the present situation. 

From the standpoint of the 
custom shop, lacquer enamel has 
two big advantages—speed and 
durability. Under shop condi- 
tions it is seldom practical to 
turn out a lacquer job in the 
time claimed by the lacquer man- 
ufacturer, the actual time run- 
ning from a few days to ten days, 
according to the nature of the 
undercoats used and the efficiency 
of the shop. 

In fairness to lacquer, it must 
be said that there is no necessity 
for the longer time mentioned, 
and one-half to a third the period 
required for a varnish job should 
suffice for lacquer. Automobile 
manufacturers, with their special 
equipment, carefully worked out 
processes, and specialization of 
workers, are able to obtain the 
maximum speed from lacquer 
enamel. 

While the custom shop cannot 
hope to compete with the factory, 
it can approach factory efficiency 
in proportion to the volume of 
work it handles and the extent to 
which it adopts factory produc- 
tion methods. For this reason 
the manufacturers’ agencies and 
large paint shops have better 
success with lacquer than do the 
smaller shops, which are not in 
a position to utilize the most effi- 
cient and thorough methods of 
removing the old finish, cleaning 
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off oil and grease, polishing, etc. 

It has been abundantly demon- 
strated that good lacquer enam- 
els are highly durable, meeting 
every reasonable expectation. 

These excellent features are 
obtained, of course, at the ex- 
pense of an initial investment in 
spraying equipment. In addition 
to the spray gun with attach- 
ments, it is necessary to install 
an air compressor (unless air 
happens to be available) and an 
exhaust fan. 

Next comes the problem of 
spray operators. Usually experi- 
enced sprayers are not available 
and green men must be broken in. 
Then there is the possibility of 
grief with jobs that go wrong, 
particularly while the men are 
gaining experience. The cost of 
the materials for a lacquer job 
runs higher than for varnish, and 
the total cost of the lacquer job 
is usually as high or higher. 

On account of the extensive use 
of lacquer enamel on new cars 
and the publicity given it, there 
exists an unmistakable demand 
for lacquer for refinishing. This, 
coupled with its speed of applica- 
tion and durability, seems to in- 
dicate the increasing use of lac- 
quer enamel by the custom shops. 
However, many of the large 
shops wil’ continue to have con- 
siderable call for varnish or oil- 
base materials and, if they adopt 
lacquer, the conservative plan 
would be to handle it as an ad- 
junct to the other finishes. 


AUTO LACQUERS 


Contains no gum whatsoever. 


We have made lacquers for all finishes 
since 1857 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 








Air-Drying Oil-Enamel 

The third type of material— 
air-drying oil-enamel—is new only 
in its application to the highest 
grade automobile work. For 
years oil enamels have been ad- 
vertised and sold to the amateur 
for finishing his own car. Oil 
enamels of a longer and more 
durable type have been used 
by the railroads for finishing 
coaches, largely because of their 
remarkable durability. 

Long oil white enamels have 
long been a standard finish for 
high-grade architectural work, 
exterior as well as interior. It 
seems only natural that the same 
general type of product should be 
adaptable to the requirements of 
auto paint shops, but it remained 
for the shops to discover what a 
useful material oil enamels could 
be to them. 

Several years ago a number of 
auto paint shops found that a 
certain type of black oil-enamel 
gave a splendid finish on fenders 
and hoods and on upper decks of 
closed jobs. Then came demands 
for a similar enamel in colors. 
The manufacturer, therefore, un- 
dertook to develop a line of col- 
ored enamels that would corre- 
spond in quality with the black 
and white, and conform to the 
exacting requirements of the pro- 
fessional automobile painter. 
After much painstaking work 
this was accomplished and, when 
the line was put on the market 
about a year ago, its enthusiastic 
reception showed that it satisfied 
a real need. 

The System in Detail 

One manufacturer's oil-enamel 
system for automobiles consists 
of one coat of primer-sealer and 
two coats of enamel, with the use 
of glazing putty and surfacer op- 
tional and depending upon the 
condition of the metal. This sys- 
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tem is simple, requiring only two 
materials for an ordinary job, 
and these can be applied either 
by brushing or spraying. 

It is quick; a complete job can 
be turned out in six to eight days. 
It is satisfactory as to both ap- 
pearance and durability. The 
oil-enamel dries with full body 
and such a high gloss that at 
times it is taken for a varnish 
finish. The first cars finished 
with this system are still in good 
condition after about two years 
of service, and it is conservative 
to say that the durability com- 
pares favorably with lacquer 
enamel. 

The primer-sealer for this oil- 
enamel finish for automobiles is 
furnished in two colors only— 
light (gray) and dark (red). 
The oil-enamel is made in 18 col- 
ors, including black and white. 
Practically any shade can be se- 
cured by mixing two or more 
colors. 

The schedule recommended for 
bringing up a job from the bare 
metal is as follows: 

One coat primer-sealer of proper 
shade. Allow to dry over night. Sand 
lightly. 


Two coats oil enamel, selected 
color. Allow first coat to dry 48 
hours, and lightly wet sand with 


waterproof sandpaper and water. Do 
not expect this oil enamel to harden 
like a color varnish, as it is not de- 
signed for rubbing. 

Note (a) When necessary, spot 
putty over the primer-sealer, using a 
putty of about the same color as the 
enamel. 

Note (b) While surfacer is not re- 
quired for many jobs, it may be used 
when the metal is rough or an es- 
pecially smooth finish is desired. 

Note (c) A small amount of suit- 
able rubbing varnish may be mixed 
with the first coat of enamel, if the 
painter wishes to hasten the hard- 
ening. 


The experience of a large num- 
ber of custom shops with this oil- 
enamel system has brought out a 
number of features that make it 
peculiarly adapted to their prac- 
tical requirements. 








Water Shellac 

Gum shellac dissolved in strong 
ammonia water dries more slowly 
than alcohol shellac, as is to be 
expected, since water evaporates 
more slowly than alcohol. When 
it is dry it rubs out as well as 
the alcohol solution, and it also 
sands as well. For wood finish- 
ing it gives a satisfactory coating 
under varnish. As it does not set 
quickly it admits of brushing out 
smooth, and it will not need much 
rubbing.—W. E. S. 





Metal Trim in Lacquer 

In finishing the metal trim of 
its new general office building at 
San Francisco the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has em- 
ployed lacquer in place of enamel. 
The lacquer has a softer luster 
than the ordinary enamel finish, 
and if experience in its use on 
automobiles and elsewhere is 
borne out it should prove more 
durable. 

Likewise there are several ad- 
vantages in the application of it 
as compared to enamel. Unlike 
baked enamel it can be put on 
after the trim is up. Compared 
to other finishes, which do not 
require baking, there is an ad- 
vantage in the quickness with 
which it dries. Successive coats 
may be put on only 20 minutes 
or half an hour apart. 

Probably the greatest draw- 
back to the use of lacquer is its 
expensiveness. At the present 
time it is more costly than any 
form of enamel finish. It remains 
to be seen whether its greater 
durability and better appearance 
will compensate for this.—G. H. 
Preddy, in charge of office plan- 
ning, Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 
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Decorating Ornamental Screens 


Some essential and interesting features to consider with regard to the 
design and ornamentation of high-grade artistic 
screens for rooms of refinement, 


By Von Lindau 


CREENS are as old as civil- 

ization and are a compliment 
to most any room. The manufac- 
turing and decorating of screens 
is an art all by itself. It is as 
manifold as we have shades for 
decorating rooms. 

By studying this art we found 
a wonderful display of screens, 
and this industry looks very en- 
couraging. Of all the screens to 
be seen, a good many are top- 
heavy. How about a wavy de- 
sign wider on the bottom than 
on the top? Especially canvas- 
covered screens where the sides 
and the top run out to a V- 
shaped edge. 

The decorating of screens is an 
art worth while studying. The 
screen should match the interior 
decorating, the furniture, the wall 
and the rug. For instance, if 
the furniture is green naturally 
the rug will be green. Now it is 
necessary to start our screen with 
a green and run out to the top 
by blending to an almost air-like 
nothing color. The appearance 
will stay gveen; the effect is sur- 
prising, as it appears that the 
screen actually occupies not half 
the space it in reality does. 

Just like a well-set theatre 
scenery where the wings are melt- 
ing into the background, so 
should our screen melt into the 
rug, furniture, wall and ceiling. 
Then it will not be what in real- 
ity it is—an article to conceal 
something—but a room decorat- 
ing ornament. 

If a flower design is used start 


at the left or right (whichever 
suits you best), about 8 or 10-in. 
from the bottom, and run your 
flowers higher and higher to the 
center till about two-thirds of the 
entire height is reached. As you 
come up with your design from 
one side, so you should come 
down to the other. The design is 
entirely subject to the artist—a 
delicate and graceful design well 
in proportion to height and width. 

The design should be kept com- 
plete within each section—never 
run through the joint where the 
hinges are fastened. Softly-tinted 
colors shall harmonize with the 
background. The flowers should 
not crowd higher up but run out 
in stems, buds, and small leaves. 

If landscape designs are used 
(which is about the latest in de- 
sign) the pictures must fade 
away in the distance and into the 
background unnoticeable. Such a 
decorated screen never will ap- 
pear top-heavy; it will be an orna- 
ment to the room and a credit to 
the manufacturer. 

A heavy style of furniture, 
Renaissance for instance, surely 
will require a heavy style of 
screen with wood carving on the 
sides and top. The panel, whether 
painted or tapestry, shall match 
the draperies and portieres. If 
any hand decorating is done, do 
not use any gold; keep your dec- 
orating the same shade as the 
frame is finished. 

Rocogo style is always kept in 
light colors, such as light green, 
light blue and even white, etc. 
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The decorating should be accord- 
ingly, and plenty of gold is re- 
quired. 

Once I had the opportunity to 
look at a remarkable screen. The 
friendly owner of a very old Pa- 
tericier House in Venice showed 
me through his wonderful ideal 
of an old mansion. The draperies, 
the furniture and the decorating 
was overwhelmingly grand. In 
one room, undoubtedly once the 
room of the mistress, I saw this 
remarkable screen. A rosebush 
in such rich natural colors as na- 





A screen with artistic and balanced. 


ture only can produce and still it 
was not loud, as it harmonized 
with the entire surroundings. The 
screen was made out of light but 
durable wood about % or %-in. 
thick and it was cut to the de- 
sign of the rose bush. Only on 
the top, where the flowers and 
leaves are not so thick, were a 
few openings, or better said the 
flowers were cut out. 

As mentioned before, the manu- 
facturing and decorating of 
screens needs a careful studying 
of furniture architecture and in- 
terior decorating. So we keep on 
working and studying and co- 
operating with the neighboring 
trade. Only the best is good 
enough for our customers all over 
the world. 








About Water Staining 
Objection to the use of water 
stain in that it raises the grain, 
especially on medium-class indus- 
trial millwork or building trim, 
can be sustained, as this class of 
work is seldom belt sanded or 
hand sanded. 

In fact, drum-sanding is about 
as near as a great deal of mill- 
work comes to being prepared for 
smoothness, but for general first- 
class cabinet and furniture work 
water stain has proven to be es- 
pecially satisfactory, as it is per- 
manent to a high degree, where- 
as some oil and spirit stains are 
not fast to light, and only give 
a superficial coating to the wood. 

In preparing wood surfaces for 
water staining, it is important to 
sponge coat the wood first with 
warm water to which a little glue 
has been added. This does not 
mean glue sizing by any means, 
but to a gallon of warm water 
add two ounces of glue, which is 
sufficient. 

This will not glaze the surface 
nor interfere with the staining. 
This adding of glue to the sponge 
coat is an essential feature and 
should not be omitted, as it leaves 
the loose fibres or grain in a stif- 
fened position to be sanded off, 
and not to be ironed down by the 
hand sanding block, only to be 
brought up again in the water 
stain coat. 

This sponge coat should be 
given a light and careful sanding 
with fine paper, being careful not 
to sand through. It should be 
sanded just enough to give the 
surface a smooth feeling of 
smoothness. The surface now 
should be dusted and stained after 
which it be given a coat of shellac 
size. After sanding this size 
coat, the surface is ready to be 
filled, ete.—Edw. C. H. Rottmann. 
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Ovens For Baked Finishes 


Excerpts from article in *‘Automotive Industries,’ 


, 


in which writer 


points out requirements of cleanliness, methods of heating, 
systems of ventilation and principles of forced dry- 
ing in modern finish drying ovens 


By P. M. Heldt 


RYING and baking ovens have 

become an important item of 
equipment in automotive manu- 
facturing plants, and great ad- 
vances in the design and equip- 
ment of these ovens have been 
made in recent years. Ovens as 
used in the automotive industry 
may be divided into three general 
classes: 

1. The kiln or cabinet type, in 
which the work is placed in the 
oven directly by hand or on 
trucks which are wheeled into it. 

2. Intermittent or semi-contin- 
uous type, with which the work 
is loaded onto a mechanical con- 
veyor which is moved forward at 
intervals as one batch has been 
baked and another is ready to 
enter the oven. 

3. The continuous conveyor 
oven, in the case of which a me- 
chanical conveyor moves through 
the oven continuously, the work 
being placed on the conveyor as 
it enters, and removed therefrom 
as it leaves the oven. This latter 
type of oven is usually combined 
with a dipping and dripping com- 
partment, or forms a continua- 
tion of the department in which 
the protecting coats are applied 
by spraying or flowing. 

A very important consideration 
in the design of drying ovens is 
heat economy or heat conserva- 
tion. In order to prevent loss of 
heat through the walls of ovens, 
they are now always made of 
some heat-insulating composition, 
such as magnesia or asbestos 


block, the thickness of the walls 
being increased with the tempera- 
ture at which the oven is to 
operate. 


Heat Storage in Walls 

Oven walls should have a mini- 
mum heat storing capacity. This 
is particularly important in the 
case of ovens which are loaded 
and unloaded at intervals, which 
drop greatly in temperature dur- 
ing the loading and unloading 
period. 

If the material of the walls had 
a high specific heat, obviously a 
great deal of heat would be re- 
quired to bring them to the oper- 
ating temperature each time, and 
this heat would be entirely 
wasted. This means that in the 
case of the insulating materials, 
not only their resistance to heat 
flow, but also their specific heat 
must be considered. Further- 
more it is an advantage to use 
an inner metal case of compara- 
tively light gage, as the exposed 
metal naturally gives up its heat 
readily and cools rapidly. 

Another requirement is that the 
joints be air-tight and remain so 
in use. This is important not 
only because any leakage of the 
hot air through the joints of the 
roof, for instance, would reduce 
the efficiency of the oven from 
the thermal standpoint, but be- 
cause, as a result of the system of 
air circulation usually main- 
tained, dust-laden air would be 
drawn in through some of these 
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cracks and the dust would spoil 
the finish. 
Heating Systems 

In drying coats of varnish only 
comparatively low temperatures 
are permissible, of the order of 
120 to 150-deg. F., and with ovens 
for this purpose the heat is gen- 
erally supplied by steam coils or 
radiators. This applies also to 
coatings of pyroxylin-base lac- 
quer, which are generally allowed 
to air-dry, while in some cases, 
particularly in the finishing of 
bodies for low-priced cars, they 
are dried in ovens maintained at 
a mild temperature. 
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Showing ventilation in one type of oven. 


For baking ovens, it is impos- 
sible to get a sufficiently high 
temperature from steam; some 
other kind of heat supply must 
then be used. For core baking 
ovens it has been the general 
practice to use either coal or coke 
as fuel, but for drying coats of 
paint, varnish or japan, the use 
of liquid or gaseous fuel, or of 
electric heat, has been found 
preferable. 

With liquid or gaseous fuel 
two different methods of heating 
are available, the direct and the 
indirect systems. With the direct 
system the gases of combustion 
are admitted into the drying 
chamber, and this system has the 





advantage from the standpoint of 
thermal efficiency, as weil as from 
that of low first cost. 

The greater economy, however, 
is offset by the fact that the at- 
mosphere within the drying cham- 
ber will contain particles of soot 
which are apt to impair the qual- 
ity of the finish obtained, and 
that the fire and explosion hazard 
is increased, because flame is al- 
ways present. If for any reason 
the content of vapors of the sol- 
vent should become sufficiently 
great to form an ignitable mix- 
ture, all the elements necessary 
for an explosion would be present. 

Usually, however, if an ignit- 
able mixture forms anywhere in 
the oven it is fired almost imme- 
diately, and the result is merely 
a flash-up instead of a serious ex- 
plosion. It is probably chiefly on 
account of the lesser degree of 
cleanliness that the direct heat- 
ing system is used only where the 
highest quality of work is not 
required and where very quick 
drying is not necessary. 

Electric Heating 

In the majority of paint-drying 
and japanning ovens now used in 
the automotive industries, either 
the indirect oil or gas or the elec- 
tric heating system is used. With 
the electric heating system, heat- 
ing units are secured to the 
walls of the ovens in such posi- 
tions as to assure the best pos- 
sible temperature distribution. 

The electrical system is ideal 
from the standpoint of heat con- 
trol and has a number of other 
advantages. Naturally, however, 
electrical heat is rather expen- 
sive, even when electrical energy 
is supplied for as low as 2c per 
K.W. hour. Another objection 
that has been raised against the 
electric system is that the ribbon 
of the heating units is rather 
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frail and becomes easily broken 
through carelessness of the oper- 
atives during the weekly cleaning 
of the ovens. 

The heaters employed with the 
direct system of heating by liquid 
or gaseous fuel work on a prin- 
ciple similar to that of a steam 
boiler. The air is forced through 
coils of pipe located inside the 
burner housing, absorbs heat 
from the flame and hot gases, and 
is then carried through an air 
duct into the oven. This duct 
usually extends lengthwise 
through a considerable part of 
the oven and has a number of 
damper-controlled outlets, by 
means of which one can regulate 
the distribution of temperature 
and also, to a certain extent, the 
circulation within the oven. 


Ventilation of Oven 
Ventilation of drying ovens is 
required chiefly for two reasons. 
If no ventilation were provided 
the vapors from the solvents of 
the protective coating would ac- 
cumulate and eventually would 
form with the air an explosive 
mixture, which would involve con- 
siderable danger. Another rea- 
son for renewing the atmos- 
phere in the oven is that the oxy- 
gen of the air is consumed in 
oxidizing the vegetable oils of the 
paint or japan, and if the air 
should become appreciably poorer 
in oxygen, the oxidizing action 
would undoubtedly be retarded. 
For these reasons the air in the 
oven is changed from 15 to 30 
times per hour. 

Circulation induced by a ven- 
tilating system, moreover, helps 
with the equalization or regula- 
tion of temperature throughout 
the oven—a highly important 
feature. On the other hand, al- 
lowing air to escape from the 
oven at a temperature of say 150- 








degs. F. or more, at the rate im- 
plied by 15 to 30 complete re- 
newals per hour, is a _ serious 
source of loss, and one company, 
at least, re-circulates the air. 

The blower of the ventilation 
system is arranged with a dou- 
ble inlet admitting fresh air and 
air from the vent of the oven, re- 
spectively, both inlets being pro- 
vided with dampers so as to make 
it possible to vary the proportion 
of fresh to re-circulated air. This 
would seem to indicate that con- 
ditions of temperature equaliza- 
tion call for a more rapid circu- 
lation of the air than the devitali- 
zation of the air by the oxidation 
process and the danger of form- 
ing an explosive mixture by the 
admixture of the vaporized sol- 
vents with the air. 


The Drying Process 

The drying of coats of paint, 
varnish and japan is a somewhat 
involved process and cannot be 
directly compared with the drying 
of water-wet articles. Of course, 
all of these finishing materials 
contain a solvent which is driven 
off by evaporation during the 
drying process. In addition, how- 
ever, paints contain a great deal 
and japans a smaller amount of 
linseed oil which is not evap- 
orated but oxidized. 

At first thought it might be 
supposed that absolutely dry air 
would cause a coat of paint or 
varnish to dry most rapidly, but 
freedom from moisture does not 
even expedite the evaporation of 
the solvent, owing to the opera- 
tion of the law of partial pres- 
sures. According to this the rate 
of evaporation of any fluid de- 
pends solely upon its vapor ten- 
sion and upon the partial pres- 
sure of its vapors in the sur- 
rounding atmosphere; it is en- 
tirely independent of the content 
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of other vapors in the atmos- 
phere. 

The process of oxidation of lin- 
seed and other oils is greatly ac- 
celerated by the presence of 
moisture in the air, and it is 
therefore common practice in 
paint-drying installations to hu- 
midify the air entering the dry- 
ing ovens. 

Moisture in Air 

The amount of moisture which 
air will hold without becoming 
foggy varies with the tempera- 
ture. If the air contains the full 
amount of moisture it will hold 
at any particular temperature, 
the humidity is said to be 100 
percent, and if the moisture con- 
tent is less it is expressed in per- 
centage terms. 

Different finishing coats re- 
quire different degrees of humid- 
ity for their most effective drying. 
This has to be determined experi- 
mentally, and the humidifiers used 
in connection with the drying 
system are then regulated so as 
to provide this degree of hu- 
midity. 

Another requirement is that 
the air entering the oven be prac- 
tically free from dust particles, 
as these would settle on the 
coated surfaces and form specks. 
Therefore, before the air is ad- 
mitted to the drying oven it is 
passed through an air washer. 





Bleeding of Colors 

Bleeding stains and coloring 
matter are sometimes wrongly 
treated with shellac. The alco- 
holic solvents in shellac are very 
powerful in dissolving bleeding 
colors. Sizing materials contain- 
ing mordants and_ chemicals 
which act to set such coloring 
matter are preferable. 

Where subsequent coatings of 
paints and enamels are to be ap- 


plied the most secure method of 
preventing bleeding of colors is 
to apply a coat of black in japan, 
thinned down with turps to prop- 
er consistency, after which any 
white or other coating may be 
applied. 

As red is mostly encountered 
by painters in giving trouble, it is 
to be assumed that the red, taken 
up by the black turns into brown; 
brown has never been known to 
give trouble by bleeding. Further- 
more, white applied over black 
will give a better non-yellowing 
finish than if used over any other 
coloring matter. The light rays 
thrown back by black through the 
white will make it look whiter.— 
Geo. Whigelt. 





Chinese Glue 

What is known as “Chinese 
glue,” is simply gum shellac dis- 
solved in strong ammonia instead 
of alcohol. It may be thinned 
with benzine. There is, or was, 
on the market a preparation that 
seems to be this form of glue. It 
is claimed for it that it will not 
raise the grain of wood, that it 
sets slowly, dries hard quickly 
enough, flows out well under the 
brush, does not show brush 
marks, dries flat, requires no 
sanding, and so on. It is advised 
not to use it on floors nor for 
hiding pine knots, as it will not 
do these things. It should be 
useful for many purposes where 
shellac varnish is used.—L. J. M. 








For Gold, Silver or Brass 


No.82 Water White Lacquer 


Gives Exceptional Value 


We have manufactured lacquers for all 
finishes since 1857 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., 7, York 
Worke—Newark, N. J. 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Issued monthly. Distributed ex- 
clusively to executives and foremen 
finishers in all kinds of industrial 
plants where finish coats are ap- 
plied. 
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More Than Skin Deep 

The final finish is simply a re- 
flection of the surface underneath. 
A really durable, smooth and at- 
tractive finish, either on a wood 
or metal surface, is the result of 
much labor and skill plus the in- 
telligent use of balanced mate- 
rials of dependable qualities. 

On both wood and metals the 
preparation of surfaces for the 
staining or priming and under- 
coats is of the greatest impor- 
tance, for if undercoats are not 
securely anchored to the clean 
bare wood or metal, the anchor- 
age of the final coats will not be 
secure and as a result one may 
expect scaling, chipping, etc. 
Every succeeding coat must at- 
tach itself securely to the one that 
has gone before. 

Smoothing the surface with 
suitable materials and according 
to economical methods must be- 
gin with the preparation of the 
surface for the first application, 
and continue between applications 
throughout the process. Cleanli- 
ness must prevail everywhere 
and especially as applied to the 
surfaces being finished, the ma- 
terials used and the containers, 
brushes, spray guns, spraying air, 


drying compartment, and finally 
the rubbing and polishing acces- 
sories. 

The success of finish coatings 
are dependent to some extent 
upon the temperature and rela- 
tive humidity of the air being 
suitable for such work at the time 
the coatings are applied. 

Every step in the finishing 
process is so important, and 
there are so many steps neces- 
sary even with the latest mate- 
rials and equipment, that when 
we stop to think of it we are 
more and more impressed with 
the fact that a finish worthy of 
the name is indeed more than 
skin deep. 





Strive For More Knowledge 

Divers are the means whereby 
finishing room foremen can aug- 
ment their present knowledge. 
Every department head naturally 
finds it to his interest and profit 
to acquire still further knowl- 
edge, however well up on tech- 
nical lore he may be. If he does 
not seek he will not find. If he 
does not add to his information 
all the time, he is not making 
any further progress; instead, he 
stands still. Hence the import- 
ance of ever striving for addi- 
tional knowledge, and then to 
use it. 

Foresighted and ambitious fin- 
ishing room foremen who do this 
regularly are beset with fewer 
finishing room troubles; they can 
meet and solve more of them; 
they can get out their work bet- 
ter, more quickly, and more of it 
—in a word, they are greater as- 
sets to their plants. 


Future Auto Finishes 
Speaking of the “Trend in Body 
Styles” in an address delivered 
at the Fifth Annual Convention 
of the Automobile Body Builders’ 
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Association this year, at Detroit, 
Mr. H. C. Wendt, body engineer 
of the Moon Motor Car Co., St. 
Louis, made these significant re- 
marks on the subject of automo- 
bile finishing: 

“I would see that an attractive 
two or three-tone paint job was 
worked up with striking but judi- 
ciously applied striping employed. 
I would use one of the many ex- 
cellent pyroxylin finishes on the 
market as this type of finish has 
gone over the top with the great- 
est of success. 

“For the next year, however, I 
would adhere to as bright a lustre 
on this finish as is possible to ob- 
tain with rubbing and wax. The 
only sales resistance encountered 
when this finish was first pro- 
duced was the absence of the 
high lustre of a varnish product. 
The public is gradually becoming 
accustomed to this and I believe 
that in the next few years we will 
be able to reduce the lustre on 
our pyroxylin finishes.” 





More Competition—More Color 
Finishes 

Today one doesn’t need to look 
far to see that competition among 
progressive concerns in industrial 
and commercial lines has had the 
effect of stimulating greater use 
of color finishes—stains, shellacs, 
paints, varnishes, enamels, lac- 
quers, etc. On more and more 
articles made of wood and metal, 
coatings are being applied not 
only for protective purposes but 
also for decorative effect. 

This brightening up with color 
emphasizes the newness of things 
and makes them stand forth in 
striking contrast to whatever pre- 
sents a surface of faded, tar- 
nished or worn appearance. As 
a result more attention is being 
directed toward the use of pro- 





tective and decorative coatings 
for maintenance and renewal ser- 
vice—to keep the old looking 
new. Repainting and refinishing 
are being done more often and 
on a more extensive scale than 
ever before. More people are sold 
on the idea of beauty and perma- 
nence in finishes. 

Where there is beauty of finish 
there is a compelling attraction— 
a human appeal. Realizing this 
fact the Chicago Surface Lines 
have revised their overhauling 
program so that everyone of the 
3,500 cars on the system is re- 
painted, revarnished and _ thor- 
oughly cleaned inside and out 
every two years instead of every 
four years, as had heretofore been 
done on this property. This has 
been found to have a very definite 
relation to the excellent record 
made by the Chicago Surface 
Lines in holding passenger traffic 
for 1925 above all previous years, 
in spite of motor bus competi- 
tion. 


Modern Brushes 


Painters, finishers and deco- 
rators are still using brushes to 
a certain extent, and expect to 
use them for a long time to come. 
Some improvements are notice- 
able in brushes in the setting of 
same, as vulcanized or rubberset 
brushes are mostly used now. 
The qualities of bristles are re- 
duced and black Chinese bristles 
are more common than the for- 
mer high quality of Russian bris- 
tles. 

It is interesting to know that 
today only a small percentage of 
surfaces are covered with the aid 
of bristles against the quantity 
of surfaces covered with the pres- 
ent method of machine spraying. 
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Dull Rubbing and Polishing 


Chief Finisher Forernan of Tennessee Furniture Corporation explains 
how to prepare surfaces, and tells what materials and equip- 
ment to use for dull rubbing and polishing modern 
varnish and lacquer finishes 


By Cliff Stanton 


OOD TASTE in finishing de- 

mands that the natural gloss 
of the varnish be dulled. This 
dulling process not only elimin- 
ates the objectionable gloss from 
the varnish, but it also brings 
out the natural beauty of the 
wood by giving to the finish a 
depth that can not be obtained 
in any other way. 

The two finishes most fre- 
quently met today are varnish 
and lacquer. The chief difference 
in rubbing the two is the degree 
of hardness of the two materials. 

Preparing Surface 

Varnish should stand from six 
to eight days, depending upon 
the atmosphere, before it can be 
rubbed with safety. The exper- 
ienced rubber always tests a var- 
nished surface before he starts 
rubbing it. He uses the finger 
nail test which is nothing more 
than trying to dent the surface 
of the varnish with his finger 
nails. If he can dent the varnish 
he knows that it is too green to 
rub. If not, it is ready to be 
rubbed. 

Lacquer dries in a few hours 
and may be rubbed with safety 
24 hours after it has been ap- 
plied. 

To prepare the surface for rub- 
bing the process is as follows: 
First, completely cover the sur- 
face to be rubbed with paraffin oil 
to which has been added plain 
kerosene in the proportion of one 
pint of kerosene to one gallon of 
paraffin oil. This slight amount 


of kerosene adds greatly to the 
flowing of the paraffin oil. 

After the surface has been 
completely covered with oil it 
should be generously dusted with 
No. FFF pumice stone. The sur- 
face is then ready to be rubbed. 


Machine Rubbing 

To get this operation done eco- 
nomically it is necessary to em- 
ploy both machine and hand op- 
erations. All flat clear surfaces 
can best be done by either the 
pneumatic or the electric rubbing 
machines. These machines carry 
two felt pads, each about 4% 
in. square. These pads oscillate 
rapidly and as the machine is 
moved back and forth across the 
surface the felt pads rub the 
varnish to a true surface. 

In all rubbing of flat surfaces 
it must be remembered to have 
the felt pads follow the direction 
of the grain of the wood. 


Hand Rubbing 

Certain small or irregular 
parts of a case must be rubbed 
by hand. Here a felt rubbing 
block is used. This block is gen- 
erally about 14%4x1%x4%-in. and 
is made of pure white felt. Here 
again the direction of the stroke 
must be with the grain of the 
wood. 

In case we have turnings or 
irregular shaped parts, it has 
been found that washed burlap 
makes an excellent rubbing pad. 
Several thicknesses are padded 
together and the workman’s hand 
forms the burlap into the differ- 
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ent shapes. Should the varnish 
be rough on these turnings it has 
been found that No. 180 “wet or 
dry” sandpaper, moistened with 
paraffin oil, will bring the var- 
nish to an even surface very ef- 
fectively. This is followed by the 
burlap pad. 
Polishing Out 

Some finishes must be polished 
after being rubbed, and it has 
been found that the varnished 
surface should first be rubbed 
with water and No. FFF pumice 
stone. After the proper surface 
has been obtained it should be 





Part of rubbing department in furniture 
factory. 


wiped clean with a chamois skin 
dampened with cool water. This 
should be followed by a careful 
rub-out with rottenstone or “pink 
powders,” using a felt block or 
cheese-cloth pad. This will elim- 
inate the fine hair scratches 
caused by the pumice stone. 

The surface should be cleaned 
again with a clean chamois skin, 
after which it can be polished out 
with any good standard furni- 
ture polish, using as a pad the 
palm of the hand moved in a 
circular direction. The degree of 
sheen obtained under this treat- 
ment is entirely dependent upon 
the skill and perseverance of the 
operator. 


As the finish of furniture 
stands next to design, in impor- 
tance relative to sales, too much 
stress can not be laid upon this 
final stage of the finishing pro- 
cess. 


Faulty Foremanship 

The man in charge of the fin- 
ishing department may want to 
call an employee to account for 
inferior workmanship, or for 
some other reason. Often the 
foreman goes right up to the man 
while he is engaged at a process 
requiring close attention. The 
procedure, of course, is decidedly 
unwise. 

The operator’s thought is 
drawn away further than may be 
apparent at the time. Whether 
he is at fault or not, when he is 
called to task he often takes it to 
heart, and the immediate work— 
well, that suffers. Would it not 
be better judgment never to in- 
terrupt a man at work unless 
conditions make it absolutely 
necessary? 

Then there is the switching of 
operations to be borne in mind. 
An operator is called away while 
right in the middle of a process, 
to undertake another kind of 
work. Sometimes another man is 
placed at his operation—to take 
up what he should have com- 
pleted. Is it not better, by far, 
to have one individual begin and 
finish a given task, rather than 
assign different men to it, unless 
of course, in cases of emerg- 
encies? These are questions for 
finisher foremen to think about. 
—F. V. F. 

One assurance of an improved 
standard of paint, varnish or lac- 
quer application is found in the 
use of good equipment for put- 
ting it on. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to 
offer comments, suggestions or answers 


Lacquer on Cast Iron 
We would like to see some shop 
hints on japaning, enameling and 
lacquer finishing over cast iron. 
—T. N. M. T. Co. 





Cleaning Without Acids 

We are interested in informa- 
tion on the proper treatment of 
metals, particularly sheet steel, 
before painting for removing 
grease, sand and rust without the 
use of acids or dioxidine.— 
N-M Toy Co. 


Wax Finishing 

We would like to know of a 
suitable and economical method 
for wax finishing oak, birch and 
mahogany, in medium class fur- 
niture. We should also like a bet- 
ter class process for more ex- 
pensive furniture. — W. Litd., 
Birmingham, England. 





Cloth Polishing Wheels 

Will you kindly advise us what 
kind of cloth polishing wheels are 
recommended for use in polishing 
lacquered and varnished goods 
with furniture wax, to bring them 
to a high luster for novelty 
goods?—A. P. M. & Co. 





Finishing Toy Furniture 

We are making a line of toy 
furniture mostly of chestnut wood 
and would like to have the most 
economical way of finishing our 
line in quartered-oak stain. We 
have been using asphaltum cut by 
gasoline. Could you suggest a 


cheaper way of making our stain? 


We would also like to have a 
cheap imitation of enamel, that 
we could dip.—W. A. K. Co. 


It looks as though you had 
about the cheapest stain finish 
that can be made when you have 
asphaltum reduced with gasoline. 

As for an imitation of enamel, 
you do not state what you are 
paying for what you are now 
using and the only ‘thing that 


would imitate enamel would be 
a paint. Whether this would 
turn out cheaper would be a 


question of the grade you could 
secure that would dip.—lI. F. 


Dipping Lead Pencils 
We would like to see something 
in INDUSTRIAL FINISHING on 
methods of dipping lead pencils 
or applying enamels, varnishes 
and pyroxylin coatings to lead 
pencils.—S. Y. R. 





Lacquering Handles 

We are using a lacquer fur- 
nished by one of the large lacquer 
producers. The lacquer which we 
finally decided to use was deter- 
mined after testing a great many 
different samples from numerous 
lacquer suppliers, but it was 
necessary for us to have a lac- 
quer that would withstand a very 
severe steam test. 

We have just what we want 
apparently, but we find our costs 
running so high that its further 
use is out of the question unless 
the cost can be reduced in some 
way. We are dipping our prod- 
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The largest unit 
built by Brunner. 
Capacity 23 to 33 
cu. ft. per minute. 









Better than twenty years of specialization in building quality 
air compressors and pneumatic appliances, has earned for Brun- 
ner products a reputation for dependability that is world wide. 


The paint shop and refinishing room, more than any other 


place requires a compressor that will give con- 
eS stant, dependable service. 


The proper functioning of the air compressor 
will assure the successful and smooth operation 
of the painting establishment. Breakdowns 


—— mean retarded production and lost profits. 

a You can buy cheaper air compressors, but 
Designed especially, not better ones. 

t..aee than o Mail coupon for folder ““B” and complete 


vertical spray. Easy to . . 
handle, no spitting, easy information. 
to clean, free from leak- 
age 





BRUNNER MANUFACTURING _. _............ « 
COMPANY 


UTICA, NEW YORK Brunner Mfg. Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Utica, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Toronw, Canada 
Gentlemen: Please sen 
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uct, which is a shovel handle, but 
the lacquer dries so quickly that 
we lose so much of it on the drip- 
ping pan. 

We are now taking this up with 
our lacquer people advising them 
that it is not necessary that this 
lacquer dry so quickly, in fact, 
if it would dry within 24 to 48 
hours it would be satisfactory, 
so long as it would stand the 
steam test. We use the lacquer 
very thin and of course it is the 
“thinner” that evaporates so 
rapidly. 

We had in mind trying emers- 
ing a long handle fibre brush, 
which has the bristles sticking 
out, similar to brushes which you 
see used for shower baths, these 
brushes being about 10- or 20-in. 
long. We thought if this was 
emersed and then raised up out 
of the lacquer just while the han- 
dle is swabbed around over it, 
and if part of the handle rubbed 
against the brush that this might 
work satisfactorily. 

There is one thing that is prob- 
ably causing us to use so much 
of the lacquer; the metal stamp- 
ing of our handle cannot be closed 
up tightly and, of course, without 
doubt considerable lacquer gets 
inside of the stamping and there 
is a question how much of it 
drains out. We had thought most 
of it would drain out because we 
thin it down very thin. Have you 
any suggestions?—-Handle Works. 





Unquestionably a somewhat 
slower drying lacquer could be 
produced, but in the effort to pro- 
duce it some of its wearing quali- 
ties might be affected. So far as 
price is concerned, this process 
would not tend to make it cheap- 
er, and as you do not give the 
price you are paying it is difficult 
to state whether a cheaper article 
could be turned out or not. 





With respect to the method of 
application this is evidently so 
complicated a condition that ad- 
vice based even on the detailed in- 
formation suggested would be of 


questionable value. You state 
that you have tested samples 
from a great many manufactur- 
ers, and as almost all of them 
must have a practical demonstra- 
tor we would suggest that you 
secure suggestions from them 
after bringing them to see the 
shop layout. 

It ought to be easy to deter- 
mine how much lacquer drains 
out of the handle by a test dip in 
a small vat, or you might con- 
sider the possibility of doing all 
of the work by brushing if the 
labor item is not prohibitive. — 
i 





Finishing Toy Cars 

We would like some informa- 
tion on the finishing and decorat- 
ing of toy railway passenger cars, 
locomotives, etc. Is it more eco- 
nomical or satisfactory to spray, 
or lithograph, or use decalco- 
mania transfers for this purpose, 
and should this finish be applied 
after the metal blanks are 
stamped out, or before they go 
into the press? Also what ma- 
terial would be cheapest to use 
and at the same time appear well 
on the finished product? 

We were considering using de- 
calcomania transfers but would 
like to have an opinion as to their 
durability. —C. N. P 


Two distinct methods are used 
in the finishing of the toys you 
speak of. The type usually sold 
to 5 and 10c stores, of thin gauge 
metal, is lithographed on flat 
sheets, the design being stamped 
on, then cut out and bent to the 
proper shape. Sometimes they 
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i Fifty Years of Improvement— 


Nearly fifty years ago Egyp- Wy 


: tian Lacquer was first made; at (iy 
that time high class industrial fin- 
ishing was in its infancy. 


Since then the crude early 
products have given place to de- 
signs of great delicacy and beauty, 


and with them, Egyptian Lacquer 

has improved, too, so that it is still yy 
today the finest finish for the finest \\ 
products. 7 


Egyptian Lacquer holds the 
original beauty of the design in- 
definitely. 

Let us tell you how to use Egyp- 


. tian Lacquer to your advantage. 
| Our Service Bureau will help you. 





| Tue Eeyprtan Lacquer Mre. Co. 
{ 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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are varnished and baked over the 
color ground-coat before being 
cut and bent, and sometimes 
afterward. 

On the heavier gauges, which 
are to be shaped and spot weld- 
ed, the completed toy is dipped 
in gloss enamel and baked at 
about 180-degs. for 2% hours. 
This makes a one-coat job, as no 
clear varnish coat is used. Any 
names or designs are applied 
with decalcomania transfers, and 
left natural. 

On the lithographed work, 
transfers are not necessary as 
the design or name is usually 
stamped on as part of the litho- 
graphing process. Wherever the 
object is to be dipped it must be 
of the proper shape to drain off 
readily. Sometimes it is dipped 
and then pockets not reached in 
the dipping process are sprayed. 

We do not know of any toys 
being finished complete with litho- 
graphing, but it may be possible 
that certain kinds may be so 
treated. The decalcomania trans- 
fer manufacturers could undoubt- 
edly supply you with up-to-date 
information on this point. It is 
of course perfectly possible to ap- 
ply transfers to lithographed 
work and then varnish over, but 
this would not be as cheap as 
having the lithograph perform 
the entire process. Transferred 
work should possess satisfactory 
durability if varnished over.— 
a? 2 


Glued-up Ash Doors 

We would appreciate it very 
much if you could advise us the 
proper way to finish glued-up ash, 
doors, where the glue joints are 
exposed. This ash will be used 
outside where it will be exposed 
to the weather, and what we wish 
to do is to finish it in a light 





brown without using varnish and 
at the same time have it weather 
proof so that the rain and cold 
weather will not affect the glue 
joints.—P. G. M. & Sons. 


Your letter does not state what 
type of glue was used; if of the 
waterproof variety it will be pos- 
sible to use a coal-tar shingle 
stain or creosote wood-preserva- 
tive of appropriate shade. 

If waterproof glue was not 
used it will be necessary to apply 
a complete finish including var- 
nish. It would be possible to 
trace the glued joints with var- 
nish were it not for the fact that 
water will seep through the wood 
at the sides and eventually dis- 
integrate the glue.—I. F. 


Air Compressor News 

It is reported that the new 
Worthington vertical “feather- 
valve” air compressors were de- 
signed to meet requirements for a 
small high-grade machine for use 
in spraying paint and other appli- 
cations requiring the use of clean 
compressed air. Two types are 
made: air-cooled in 2%x3-in., 
3% x3-in. and 3%x4-in. sizes, 
and water-cooled in four sizes up 
to 6% x 6-in. 

Realizing that excessive heat 
generated during compression en- 
ables the air to retain much mois- 
ture and oil in vapor form, there- 
by causing the lacquer to “blush”, 
or refuse to dry, the manufactur- 
er has given special attention to 
the effective cooling of the com- 
pressor cylinder and to the elimi- 
nation of oil in the discharge air. 

In the air-cooled compressor 
the radiating surface is unusually 
large, while in the water-cooled 
compressor the entire cylinder 
with heads and valves is sub- 
merged in a large water jacket so 
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BREVOKRAK 


A a yp a ay ey a pa ay ag yy a a py pi ping 


K RAKLE finishes were not origin- 
ated by us, but they were per- 
fected by us. 


Our unusual success in Krakle finishes 
is due primarily to the efforts of one of 
our young men who gave its develop- 
ment all of his waking and most of his 
sleeping hours. The result is_ that 
BREVOKRAK is a Krakle System 
that works uniformly and economically. 


Large or small ‘“‘Kraks”’ or ‘“‘Kraks”’ of 
distinctive character can be produced 
by our method and material with but 
little experience on the part of the 
operator. 


Radio horns, radio cabinets, furniture, 
lighting fixtures, shades, lamps, novel- 
ties of every description and numerous 
other articles are beautified and are 
made more readily saleable by the dis- 
tinctive, artistic BREVOKRAK fin- 
ishes. 


Our service is at your command. 


WAUKEGAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 














** Values that endure”’ 
WAUKEGAN ILLINOIS 
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constructed as to insure free cir- 
culation of the cooling water to 
all parts of the cylinder. Be- 
cause of the more effective cool- 
ing made possible through the 
use of circulating water, the 











BRONZE POWDERS 


All Colors & Grades 
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or 
All Kinds of Finishes 
WRITE 


H. KAHN & COMPANY 


2222 No. 11th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Buy from the pioneer manufacturer of 


WOOD LACQUERS 


Made in Newark, N. J., since 1857 
Write us your requirements 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 








pSTER GUY 
RESINS 


Unsurpassed in 
HARDNESS - STABILITY - GLOSS 


HIGHEST MELTING POINT 
and 
UNIFORMITY 
GUARANTEED 
W. W. ROSIN COLOR 


for Resistant Lacquers and Light 
Varnishes and Enamels 


Manufactured by 


ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 
319 Elizabeth Avenue 
Newark, New JERSEY 
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water-cooled compressor is espe- 
cially suited for fine paint and 
lacquer applications. 

Excess oil in the air is avoid- 
ed through the use of force-feed 
lubrication and special piston 
construction which wipes surplus 
lubricating oil off the walls and 
returns it to the crank case. 

Automobile-type construction 
was adopted in designing Worth- 
ington vertical compressors so as 
to obtain the long life, low up- 
keep and reliable service which 
characterizes the high-speed re- 
ciprocating machinery of the mod- 
ern automobile. Accordingly pres- 
sure force-feed lubrication and ac- 
curate balance of reciprocating 
parts were incorporated in the 
design. These two features, to- 
gether with the use of “feather” 
valves, are largely responsible 
for the smooth, efficient operation 
and long life claimed for the new 
compressors made by the Worth- 
ington Pump & Machry. Corp. of 
New York City. 

Preparing Zinc and Galvan- 
ized [ron For Paint 


In addition to the methods 
given in recent issues of INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING, for treating 
zinc sheets for sign painting, I 
give herewith some others that 
have been in use with sign paint- 
ers for many years, with others 
of various kinds. I take it that 
galvanized iron is included under 
the name of zinc sheets, though 
the two are not identical; still, 
the treatment for one does for the 
other. 

The Government specifies sim- 
ply strong vinegar. Railroad com- 
panies do considerable painting 
on galvanized iron, and their 
master painters—some of them 
at least—first wash the surface 
with gasoline or benzine, to re- 
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move grease; then apply a coat 
of coach finishing varnish. 

Some master painters of car 
shops add some finishing varnish 
to the first coat of paint applied 
over the above surface. Some 
wash off with benzine and then 
apply a coat of iron paint, made 
thin and well brushed out. The 
iron paint is mixed with boiled 
oil. It is claimed that paint has 
never been known to scale from 
this “ground”. 

The master painter of a ferry 
boat and railroad company tells 
me that he has tried vinegar and 
various other acids; also a mix- 
ture of acids and chemical salts, 
and that they “have given fair 
but not uniform results”. There 
was much peeling-off of the paint 
with them as without them, he 
added. Another painter says that 
he did a job of painting on gal- 





vanized iron 25 years previously, 
priming with French yellow 
ochre, and following with two 
coats of English lead, sandpaper- 


ing each coat. In 25 years no 
peeling has occurred. 

The doctors do not always 
agree. Now, ochre is the worst 
primer for wood that we have. 
Paint will scale from it. A paint 
chemist states that a size of white 
wine vinegar, followed with one 
coat of spar varnish thinned with 
turpentine, is effective. The first 
coat of paint applied over this 
should be mixed rather flat with 
turpentine. 

Once the architects specified 
three coats for galvanized iron, 
the second and third to be sand- 
papered. This was too much 
paint. Such surfaces should have 
as little paint as will suffice. The 
fewer coats the better, and each 
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When you install a battery of Kel- 
ies, you are deriving the benefits 
of twenty-five years experience in 
air compressors. 

The superiority of a battery of com- 


pressors over the central source 
system is undisputed. 


The superiority of Kellogg’s over 
other compressors will be equally 
undisputed in your mind, once you 
have tried them. 


Kellogg Manufacturing Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Makes a Surface Like Glass 


Sprays freely 
Rubs easily 
Does not bloom 
Resists moisture 


Apply two coats in one day and 
get a LACQUER FILM at 
ONE-HALF THE COST 


A MONEY MAKER for you if 
you want SPEED and 
LOW COST 


Samples sent on request 


Finishing Products Co. 
13th Street and Sherman Drive 
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coat should be well rubbed out, 
using a rather thin paint. It is 
my contention that neither white 
lead nor zine white are safe on 
zine or galvanizing. 

Satisfactory washes or sizes 
are as follows: Take 2 oz. each 
of copper chloride, copper nitrate, 
and sal ammoniac. Mix with one 
gallon of water, in a non-metallic 
vessel. Apply one coat with a 
broad bristle brush. When dry it 
will appear black, but it soon 
turns gray. A gallon will cover 
about 25 to 30 squares of 100-sq. 
ft. each. It is easily applied and 
quite inexpensive. 

Another method, preferred by 
some because it is easier to pre- 
pare, consists in applying this 
wash: To a gallon of water add 
6-0z. copper acetate. This gives 
a coating of black copper oxide. 

Some technical writer says that 
the scaling of paint from galvan- 
ized iron is caused by electricity, 
and that the white powder found 
beneath the paint is zine oxide, 
the result of electricity. Thus 
various reasons are given for the 
failure of galvanized iron to hold 
paint. One very plausible reason 
is that the use of sal ammoniac 
in the galvanizing process causes 
the formation of a thin film of 
the basic chloride of zine on the 
surface of the metal being gal- 
vanized. This substance, being 
of a hydroscopic nature, acts as a 
repellant to prevent the close ad- 
herence of the paint to the metal, 
and the paint dries as a skin 
over it.—A. A. K. 


Paint for Radiators 

For years it was a general idea 
among the trade that only a me- 
tallic paint could be used on radi- 
ators. However, it has been 
proven by building experts that 
paint will hold the heat longer. 
The report from recent experi- 
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ments reveals that the aluminum 
or bronze paint generally applied 
to radiators greatly reduces their 
effectiveness and makes it neces- 
sary to provide larger surfaces to 
obtain the same heating effects. 

The heat from a metallic paint- 
ed radiator surface is about a 
third less than that emitted by a 
bare radiator of the same size, or 
one painted with non-metallic 
paint. 

On the other hand, aluminum 
paint is a very effective means 
of reducing the amount of heat 
transmitted through a thin mate- 
rial. Applied to the under side 
of a tent or awning it reduces by 
three-fourths the amount of heat 
that comes through the cloth. 
Used on the cover of an automo- 
bile or ice wagon it cuts in half 
the heat that is let through, con- 
sequently it makes the tempera- 
ture inside the vehicle more near- 
ly the same as what prevails in 
the natural shade. 

The use of paint makes pos- 
sible the decorating of radiators 
for neater appearance and en- 
ables one to bring them into closer 
harmony with the color scheme 
of the room. The radiators can 
be matched to the woodwork or 
the walls. If the walls are pa- 
pered, the radiators may be made 
to blend with the paper. 

The flat wall paints of today 
will stand the intense heat of a 
hot water boiler without peeling 
or blistering. Most of the well 
known brands of high-grade white 
paints of this nature will stand 
for at least two years without 
becoming a yellowish cast. It is 
best to leave the finished work 
in “the flat”, or dull gloss rather 
than to use enamel.—J. K. Cooper. 


Play your part fairly, squarely 
and honestly—give your little in 
return for the much you receive. 




















DON -0-LAC 


THAN A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR SHELLAC 


It is a perfect wood 
finishing agent, of an 
advanced type. 


It has the appearance 
of pure cut shellac, 
without any of shel- 
lac’s draw-backs. It 
will not check or 
crack under varnish 
with fluctuating 
weather conditions. 





DON-O-LAC 


is an excellent builder 
and sands beautifully. 


Of especial interest is 
the fact that Don-O- 
Lac mixes perfectly 
with lacquer in any 
proportion. 








DON-0-LAC COMPANY 


Rochester, New York 
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M.FEIGEL®&BRO., Inc. 


185 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK 
Established 1873 


Importers and Bleachers 


Manufacturers of 


BLEACHED SHELLACS AND 
SHELLAC VARNISHES 


Write for our booklet entitled— 
“The Romance of Shellac” 


Works: 
495-97-99 Kent Ave. 20-30 Division Ave. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Agencies: 
BOSTON CLEVELAND CANADA 
CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS Toronto 
SAN FRANCISCO PITTSBURGH Montreal 
LOS ANGELES CAROLINAS 
DETROIT SEATTLE 


Stocks Maintained in All Principal 
Cities of U. S. and Canada 
OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 
Chicago Representative 
DEMERT & DOUGHERTY 
3001 W. 47th St., Chicago, III. 

Large stocks carried of 


Bleached Shellac, Gum Shellac and Shellac Varnishes 


Prompt dieliverycan be made immediately from warehouse 
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Can be dipped or sprayed. 
Air dried and waterproof. 














Used on Automobiles, Wood 
Furniture, Metal Novelties, and 
Toys. 
Specialists in Automobile Fin- 
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BROOKLYN,N. Y. 
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701 So. Western Ave. 
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A Quick-Drying Putty 

A quick-drying putty, and one 
that can be sanded to a fine fin- 
ish the following day, can be 
made by mixing together equal 
parts dry white lead and whit- 
ing, with the right percentage of 
quick-drying varnish. Unless one 
has a machine for grinding these 
together, they should be well 
beaten with a mallet to reduce 
all the lumps and get the cor- 
rect degree of fineness. 

This putty, except what is re- 
quired for immediate use, should 
be kept submerged in a vessel of 
water to exclude the air and pre- 
vent it becoming hard; in this 
way it will keep indefinitely. 

The above putty is not recom- 
mended for glazing windows, 
though it may be used for that. 
Its chief advantage is for filling 
holes, where a level surface is 
desired, for paint. It is specially 
good for filling nail holes in in- 
terior trim, where a _ high-class 
finish is desired, as there is no 
danger of it shrinking after the 
finishing has been done. 

For use under paint and enamel 
finishes it is not necessary to 
color it. However it can be col- 
ored, at the time of making, by 
mixing with it the proper color- 
ing matter ground in japan. It 
is recommended that the coloring 
matter be ground in japan since 
it is more finely ground in japan 
than in oil. The japan, being a 
drier, will assist rather than re- 
tard hardening of the putty when 
used. 

Another quick-drying filler for 
holes, and one which hardens 
more quickly than the above, can 
be made by mixing silex or whit- 
ing into a paste with shellac. As 
this will harden very quickly 
when exposed to the air, and will 
not keep for any great length of 
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time in water, it is advisable to 
make it only in such quantities 
as are required for immediate 
use. This paste will do all its 
shrinking and hardening within 
two hours, after which it can be 
sanded smooth and coated over. 

A splendid filler for holes in 
any kind of wood, especially in 
walnut or mahogany, is made as 
follows: Take a quantity of 
sawdust of the same kind of 
wood as that on which it is to b 
used, and soak it in a weak stain 
of the same kind of stain as will 
subsequently be used in finishing. 
After soaking for a few hours 
drain off the stain and spread the 
sawdust out to dry. When dry, 
prepare a solution by dissolving 
one ounce of good glue in one 
pint of hot water. Into this glue 
sufficient stained sawdust to 
make a paste. 

When it is used, this filler 
paste should be pressed firmly 
into the holes and it should be 
raised a little higher than the 
surrounding wood to allow for 
sanding. If the paste is made 
right and used right, there is lit- 


® 





tle danger of the defect it hides 
ever being discovered, once the 
surface is finished.—xX. Y. Z. 


Making Brown Shellac 
White 

First of all, the orange shellac 
must be pure and unadulterated 
—made of the best grade of gum. 
The best shellac contains the least 
amount of impurities. Orange- 
colored shellac can be so treated 
as to remove the color and leave 
a colorless or white gum shellac. 
This may be done in various 
ways, the following being one 
method: Boil the orange shellac 
in a weak solution of carbonate 
of potash, and when dissolution 
has been accomplished collect the 
shellac, melt it under water, and 
while it is soft pull it until it has 
a satiny appearance. 

Another way is to boil the shel- 
lac in a weak solution of potash, 
and while it is in a melted state 
pull and work it until it is white 
enough to suit. Then again melt 
it and pull it in clear warm wa- 
ter. These two methods are for 













Furniture Patchers 
like this Electric Furnace 


HEAT-A-KNIFE 


Danger Proof--Economical 


Ask us about our two heat furnaces which 
have proven very satisfactory. These stoves 
operate by means of two heat snap switches 
attached to base of furnaces. The first point 





brings stove up to red heat very quickly and 
second point reduces heat to low heat or 
working heat. 

No. 5— Furnace; $7.50, 110-120 Volts. 
$8.50, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 50—Two Heat Furnace; $10.50, 110- 
120 Volts. $11.50, 220-240 Volts. 

No. 51—Furnace; $10.00, 110-120-Volts. 
oat ae. 220-240 Volts. 

52—Two Heat Furnace; $13.00, 110- 
1 PY Volts. $14.00, 220-240 Volts. 

$2.00 extra for red Pw current heat in- 
dicator attached. F.O. B. Chicago. 

Furniture Patchers’ eanan $.55; Furni- 
ture Patching Cement Sticks, $1.75 per dozen; 
Furniture Patching Transparent Sticks, $2.00 
per dozen. 

A new adjustable handle rest prevents 
wooden handle of knife burning while being 
heated. A rust-proof and scale-proof oven is 
mounted on an asbestos base. Furnace is 
strong, solid and well made throughout. No. 
51 or 52 oven has knife opening 2%" wide, %" 
high, 744" oven. No. 5 or 50 is 14 °x4°xS’. 
Both complete with cord and plug. 


BOBBETT ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
815 E. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. Tele. Oakland 1252 
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small quantities. On a commer- 
cial scale the process is, of course, 
more tedious, requiring at least a 
dozen operations. 

Here is a shop method, where a 
small quantity is required: Dis- 
solve 1-lb. of orange shellac in 
2-lbs. of strong alcohol, and leave 
it in a warm place for a few 
days. Then prepare a mixture of 
1-lb. of 20 percent bleaching pow- 
der with 3-lbs. of water; filter 
through a linen cloth and wash 
the residue with %-lb. of water, 
the two waters being united and 
mixed with 33 percent aqueous 
solution of potash until no fur- 
ther precipitate is formed, 4%-0z. 
of potash usually being enough 
per pound of bleach. 

The filtrate from this treat- 


ment is stirred into the warm 
solution of shellac, and at the 
end of 30 minutes sufficient 


hydrochloric acid to produce a de- 
cided reaction, whereupon the 
shellac will be deposited as a 
perfectly white mass. This is re- 
moved from the liquid and 
washed with boiling water until 
the washing ceases to run off 
milky. The shellac is then mold- 
ed into strips which are dried in 
the sun and open air. The acid 
liquor, being neutralized with 
quicklime, can be distilled to re- 
cover the alcohol.—Munell. 








Matching Special Colors 

For several years certain fur- 
niture manufacturers have made 
a specialty of painting and 
decorating their goods according 
to customer’s orders. Colors are 
blended to harmonize with room 
furnishings. This work is 
tedious; it involves not only a 


great deal of patience and pains- 
taking labor, but it requires skill 
and a good eye on the part of the 
finisher. 









Whoever is entrusted to this 
work should have a knowledge of 
colors and color blending. Other- 
wise some of his work will be 
“off color”, and he is very apt to 
use five gallons of material where 
only one is needed. 





Great care is required to match colors for 
special finishes. 


In this work, start with a very 
small quantity of color to be 
mixed, and work up to what you 
want, leaving enough to be used 
later for possible touching-up or 
repairing. It is always a good 
plan to keep a little left-over 
color on hand for a few weeks, 
or until after the goods have 
been received and accepted by the 
customer. 

If the color is flat and is to 
be coated over with shellac or 
lacquer, you must allow for this 
by making it slightly lighter; the 
shellac or lacquer will make it a 
trifle darker. In a case of this 
kind it is a mark of good judg- 
ment to first try some of the 
color on a test panel, let it dry 
and coat it with whatever clear 
finish is to be used on the work. 
Make one, or if necessary, more 
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finest varnish. 


rubbing. 


West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts. 


SMITH’S 








arPSCOIAC& 





Nearly 100 years of varnish making and 16 years of lac- 
quer experience are back of these aaa lacquers. 


Escolac Wood Finish gives a apm of lustre equal to the 
Dull Escolac Wood Finish gives a dull finish without 


Escolac Clear-A Metal Lacquer, that satisfactorily stands 
outside exposure. 


EDWARD SMITH & CoO. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 


BUTYL 
PROPIONATE 








Chicago 








48 CLIFF STREET 


Philadelphia 


Manufactured by the Wilbur White Chemical Co. 


Sole Selling Agents 


INCORPORATED 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston Cleveland 


The Most Economical **High Boiler’’ for Lacquers 
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NEW YORK 
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than one, trial to get exactly the 
tint, shade or hue of color you 
are matching. As for enamel, 
all that is needed is to mix until 
you get the color you wish to 
match. 

When you have a special tint, 
shade or hue of color mixed, and 
you need more of it, the one and 
only sure way to match it is to 
try samples of both on one side 
of a plate of clear glass and then 
turn the glass over so you see 
the colors through it. 

When large quantities of a 
stock color are used and mixed 
repeatedly, the only sure way to 
preserve the true uniform color 
is to use the same materials ev- 
ery time and mix by exact 
weights. Formulas for each tint, 
shade and hue of color mixed 
should be accurately recorded in 
a book for future reference. Even 
though these apparently go out 
of style as time goes on, there is 
always the possibility of some old 
color being required to match 
goods formerly ordered. Refer- 
ence to the formula will save 
time, material and patience.— 
J. K. Cooper. 


Relation of Sanding To 
Finish 

Sometimes, when staining a 
piece of wood that has been band- 
sawed and spindle-sanded, the 
finisher has difficulty getting the 
stain to take. The same thing is 
often true of carvings. The rea- 
son why stain does not take is be- 
cause the surface is too smooth. 
Perhaps this requires some expla- 
nation. 

Some wood carvers pride them- 
selves on making perfectly clean 
cuts, and they object to having 
their work sanded, on the ground 
that sanding is apt to affect the 
perfect contour and symmetry of 





the outlines. Such might be the 
case if the work is not done by 
an expert. But, in view of the 
fact that an extremely smooth, 
clean cut does not leave a particle 
of anything resembling fuzz to 
absorb stain, it is my contention 
that carvings should be lightly 
sanded to enable the stain to 
“take hold” in the wood. The thing 
works on the principle of hard 
and soft woods. 

Every stainer knows that the 
same stain will produce a darker 
effect on basswood than it will on 
hard maple. Or, take a piece of 
quartered oak and observe how 
much darker are the soft porous 
parts of the wood after staining, 
than are the flakes. It is simply 
a matter of how deeply the stain 
penetrates the wood. 

Here is an experiment which 
anyone can try to prove my con- 
tention: Sand the surface of a 
board; then take a shaving off a 
part of the surface with a plane, 
and apply a coat of stain. The 
part that was planed will show 
considerably lighter in color than 
the part that was sanded. 

The reason why scrolls that 
have been sanded with a spindle- 
sander are lighter, is, in many in- 
stances, because the sandpaper 
was too much worn. The surface 
was not so much sanded as it was 
polished by friction with paper. 
The difficulty may be solved by 
getting after the sanding depart- 
ment, and insisting on the work 
being done more uniformly. The 
kind of work performed in the 
sanding department has consider- 
able bearing on what can be 
done in the finishing department. 
Unless the sanding is uniform, 
the finishing may show variations 
in depth of color. 

While it is not possible to be 
always using new, sharp sand- 
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URNITURE manufacturers are effecting important econ- 
omies by the use of PEGEX Pyroxylin Lacquer Finishes. 
Two-thirds less time is required for drying than with ordinary 
finishes. Minimum drying space insures opportunity for 


increased capacity. 


PEGEX speeds up production, keeping every dollar at work, 
while it reduces operating expenses. Shipments can be made 
two days ahead of schedule time. 

In uniting to supreme quality, these substantial economies, 
PEGEX appeals with irresistible force to furniture manufacturers. 


Send for PEGEX Booklet Today 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











ERBY SPRAY 


The Finest Perfected 
Spray Made 


The Erby Type “‘A”’ Spray 
is the only positive pressure 
cup spray that can be 
handled in any position 
giving an even spray at all 
times until material con- 
tainer is emptied. 


An essential spray for all 
finishing departments. 
For detailed description and infor- 


mation on our complete equipment, 
wrile 


THE ERBY MFG. CO. 


121 West Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Continuous spraying in any position 
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paper, there is no good reason 
why the sandpaper should be al- 
lowed to become so badly worn 
that it polishes by friction to a 
hard, smooth surface. More than 
once have I been forced to bring 
the foreman of the sanding de- 
partment to the finishing room, 
and point out to him the effect 
which sanding has on the finish. 
As a rule these men are reason- 
able, and will correct such mat- 
ters when the conditions are 
brought to their attention. With 
many of them, the difficulty is 
they do not know, nor have they 
any means of knowing unless 
they are shown.—Carl M. Ray- 
mond. 





Interesting Facts About Ef- 
fect of Colors 

In choosing paints for oil 
tanks many factors must be con- 
sidered. Probably the three most 
important are cost, protective 
value, and color. Many com- 
panies have adopted a standard 
color for all of their tanks. In 
this way they reduce the initial 
costs of paints by buying in large 
quantities. The tank farms of 
such companies usually have a 
neat appearance, resulting from 
the uniform painting of all tanks. 
This procedure also has advertis- 
ing value. 

Unfortunately, most of the 
paints used to protect steel are of 
the darker colors, usually red or 
black. These colors accelerate 
the rate of evaporation. Several 
companies have solved this diffi- 
culty by using a dark colored 
metal-protective paint as a primer 
coat, and a paint of any desired 
color for the final coat. Special 
metal-protective primers to be 
used under light-colored cover 
coats have been placed on the 





market by several paint manufac- 
turing companies. 

The temperature of oil in stor- 
age tanks is influenced largely by 
heat received from outside 
sources by radiation. The main 
source is the sun. Radiant heat 
waves are similar to light waves 
in that they are reflected, ab- 
sorbed and refracted. Therefore, 
when radiant waves fall on a 
body, one portion is reflected, an- 
other portion is absorbed and, if 
the body or matter is very thin 
or transparent, a part is trans- 
mitted. The nature and color of 
a body determines the extent to 
which it is heated by the absorp- 
tion of radiant waves. 

Many laboratory tests have 
been made in order to determine 
the effect of color upon the ab- 
sorption and reflection of radiant 
waves. These tests indicate the 
desirability of painting storage 
tanks, for gasoline and crude oil 
of high gasoline content, with a 
light color. 

A test was conducted on four 
tanks painted black, red, gray 
and aluminum. The results of the 
test clearly show the value of 
light-colored paints for tanks con- 
taining gasoline, or crude oil of 
high gasoline content. These re- 
sults are believed to be conserva- 
tive, and under slightly different 
conditions the differences between 
the results obtained with the light 
and dark colored paints would 
doubtless be more marked. 

Although this test was not con- 
ducted primarily to determine the 
lasting qualities of the various 
tank paints, an inspection of the 
paint was made after the test 
and, as far as the writer could 
determine, the paints on all of the 
tanks were in about the same con- 
dition. This point is of material 
importance to the operator, for 
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NEW No. 136 


THREE VITAL QUESTIONS: 


How will it improve your finish? 
How will it hasten your output? 
How much will it reduce costs? 





If you will write us we will give 
you the benefit of our experience 
in industrial finishing problems. 


The Thibaut & Walker Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Varnishes, Air Drying and Baking Enamels 
Black Baking Japans 
72-76 NINTH ST., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 




















Kroeger’s Fillers Cut Costs 


THE HEAVY BODY 
permits of more thinning than other makes and asa result will 
cover from 10% to 25% more surface, reducing the actual cost 
of the Filler. 


NON-CAKING 
either in the original package or after having been thinned for 
use, eliminates another loss. No need to throw any of our 
goods away. YOU CAN USE IT ALL! 

IN RUBBING OFF 
the surplus wipes off easily, leaves the surface smooth, obviates 
the necessity of sanding and thus effects a saving in labor. 

FILLS PERFECTLY 
making a good foundation for the final finish and effects a sav- 

ing in the number of finishing coats used. 


Let us match the filler you are now using and submit a counter sample 
without cost or obligation 


KROEGER BROS. 


Wood Filler Specialists Since 1887 


882 McKIM ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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many consider that light paints 
do not have the wearing quali- 
ties of dark tank paints. 

These tests indicate that the 
saving with the light paint, ap- 
proximating 200 barrels per year 
per 55,000 barrel tank, would 
warrant giving the tank one color 
coat every year if necessary. In 
fact the writer has been informed 
by several refiners that it is cus- 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertisements under this heading 45 cents 
a line, minimum charge $1.35. Use this 
department to obtain help, find positions, 
buy and sell equipment, ispose of manu- 
facturing properties, etc. 











WANTED 
Man in each town to plate auto parts, 
reflectors, bathroom fixtures, refinish beds, 
mirrors, chandeliers; by new method. No 
capital or experience required. Simple plan 
of manufacturing at home starts you in big 
money-making business. Outfits furnished. 
Free gertee and proofs. GUN METAL 

CO., Ave. E, Decatur, Ill 





SALESMEN WANTED 
By an old well-known varnish manufac- 
turer for New York state, also for Ohio and 
Indiana. Good opportunity for experienced 
men. Write, ®. giving full particulars, stating 
ience present emplo: — va 
plies will be kept strictly con ial. 
an IF-118, care IND STRIAL FINISH. 
N 





FOR SALE 
Paasche spray or finishing cabinet, table or 
bench height, double (back to back), 4-ft. 
wide, top rear exhaust, complete with exhaust 
fan and 220-volt D. C. motor, practically new, 
bargain. BROCK & RANKIN, 619 8. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ills. 





FINISHING PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 
WANTED 


Somewhere in this country there is a man 
who can fill this job—he may be in a small 
plant—possibly the owner. Anyway, he has 
the knowledge, is loyal and ambitious. Here 
is a fine opportunity to permanently locate 
in a middle western city, grow and advance 
with a small, but live firm. Should have 
production and — knowledge of bak- 
ing blacks and co wood and metal finish- 
ing, lacquering, ——— dipping, brushing 
and ornamenting t man might be 
allowed to become Gnancially interested. 
State e ience in detail, knowledge, when 
you could start, salary expected. Give two 
references. Address IF-119, care INDUS- 
TRIAL FINISHING. 


tomary for them to give each of 
their gasoline tanks one color 
coat every spring, and that the 
saving in evaporation more than 
pays for the additional cost. The 
writer has noted several instances 
where light colored paints have 
held up for several years with- 
out losing the original color.— 
L. Schmidt. 


Keeping Oak Floors Light 

Many finishers have difficulty 
in finishing oak floors light 
enough to suit the tastes of those 
who demand that they be finished 
natural. Oak floors must be 
filled, and unless something is 
done to protect the wood, the oil 
in the filler will darken the wood 
considerably beyond its natural 
color. 

To overcome this difficulty, ap- 
ply to the floors a coat of white 
shellac dissolved in alcohol, or 
wood alcohol, the shellac being 
not heavier than 1% Ibs. to a 
gallon of solvent. A coat of very 
thin, pale colored lacquer is even 
better than the shellac, provided 
it can be obtained pale enough. 


The lacquer is not more effective 

than the shellac in preventing 
coloration of the wood, but it is 
a much tougher and supplies a 
better foundation for the subse- 
quent coats of finishing material. 
If the work is carefully done, the 
surface may be sanded with very 
fine paper prior to filling; but if 
the shellac or lacquer is to serve 
its purpose it must not be cut 
through by this sanding opera- 
tion.—L. M. J. 


There are brands of waterproof 
sandpaper for every kind of wet 
sanding job on either wood or 
metal, and for varnish, enamel or 
lacquer. 





